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BASEBALLS 100" ANNIVERSARY 
and 62 Years of Louisville Slugger Leadership 





® The celebration of Baseball's 100th Birthday is as much a 
tribute to the great players of the past and present as it is to 
the game itself. If space would permit, we would like to salute 
every one of the famous names that have contributed so much 
to the glory of the game and the leadership of Louisville 
Slugger Bats. 
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ville Slugger. 
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Nap Lajoie put together a 
batting average of .338 for 
his 20 years in the big 
leagues. His choice, too 
was a Louisville Slugger. 
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WHITE BASKETBALL! 





The ball that can be cleaned 
with a damp, soapy cloth. 
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New style! e New visibility! « New appeal! 


Another Wilson achievement! Another standout product of Wilson research and 
development. A WHITE basketball with all the fine qualities of Wilson’s Last-Bilt, 
Indestructo construction. The first practical white basketball—because it can be 
kept clean, game after game, with a damp, soapy cloth. You'll like to play it. 

Made of the finest selection of white cowhide with specially processed channel 
seams. It’s a perfectly round ball—built over a rigid spherical form or last by a 
unique process, which insures uniformity in every ball. Will last twice as long as 
the ordinary ball, because it has no stitches or edges to wear out. Equipped withtwo 
rubber valves on opposite panels which give double insurance against valve repair. 

Here is a basketball full of new glamour and new appeal. It’s an official ball 
in every respect, destined to become a ruling favorite in school and collegiate 
play. See this new WHITE ball at your Wilson dealer’s store, or write for catalog. 


& 
EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. ° Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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NOW! 


Here’s 


A Ball 





That 





IS OFFICIAL! 


It's a Rawlings Ball, gives a whale of a performance any way 














| FLASH--COLOR 


COMFORT 
STYLE 


Distinguish Rawlings Uni- 
forms. Rawlings answers 
the demand for style and 
color with a wide range 
of up-to-the-minute de- 
signs too numerous to pic- 
ture here. Colors are 
bright and peppy. Com- 
fort and ease the most im- 
portant features of athletic 
uniforms are also there. 
Priced to fit the budget of 
any team. Warm-ups to 
match for men or girls. 








you judge it. Perfect in passing, dribbling, shooting. No wonder 
the boys are keen about it and prefer to play Rawlings. Tough 
as nails, too, they've built real durability into it. Something else 
not to be overlooked, they make Official Balls in *seven models, 
it's easy to make your selection, you'll find a ball that fits your 
particular needs. 


“SEVEN BALLS REFERRED TO ARE-- 


No. VMS—Doug Mills Molded Channel Seam. No. AXH—Naismith Laceless, Sewed Sear 
No. 8FV—National Federation Approved ( Licensed.) 
Molded Channel Seam. No. AXS—Naismith Crossed Lace, Sewed Sean 


No. AXL—Naismith Concealed Lace. Sewed 
No. SMG—Molded Smooth Type. Seam. 


No. DM—Doug Mills Combination Lace, Sewed Seam. 
P.S. Coaches, contact your Rawlings Dealer—he'll gladly show you the above balls— 


IT'S RAWLINGS FOR OFFICIAL! 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BY 
Forrest C. Allen 


T is the swing type of basketball of- 
fensive that is popular with our bas- 
ketball players and patrons, as is the 

swing type of music with our dancers. 
Some coaches call this swing type basket- 
hall the “weave” offensive or the “shovel” 
offensive. The dribbler in starting his of- 
fensive swings low, using his projected leg 
and foot and advanced shoulder to protect 
the low swinging dribble. The purpose, 
of course, is for the dribbler to get a half- 
a-step advantage on the guard. And then 
with a quick change of pace, the dribbler 
shoves into high gear and drives on past 
his unsuspecting opponent. Or, with a 
fake to drive rapidly forward and around 
the opposing guard, the dribbling offensive 
player quickly pivots and reverses his field 
hy passing to a swinging team mate going 
in the opposite direction. This team mate 
continues the same slow, swinging dribble 
calculated to drive around the next defen- 
sive opponent. 

The running screen is employed against 
a man-for-man defense. By flattening the 
defense or driving it back closer to the 
goal, the offensive player in possession of 
the ball will quickly’ pivot and pass back 
to one of the swinging players who will be 
in a good position for a quick shot over 
the head of the retreating defense. 

In the mimic warfare of American 
sports and games, of which basketball is 
one, game principles of strategy and tac- 
tics obtain. Basketball tactics should in- 
corporate all nine principles of warfare. 
Sir Edward Hamley has said that, “The 
theater of war is the province of strategy, 
the field of battle is the province of tac- 
tics.” In actual warfare, both grand tac- 
tics and minor tactics prevail. Grand 
tactics concern only those officers who find 
themselves in independent command. 
Minor tactics concern the officers of every 
rank. The coach is likened to the general 
in independent command who is concerned 
With grand tactics; and the players are 
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likened to the officers of every rank who 
are concerned with the minor tactics of 
the game. 

Almost every athlete in his boyhood has 
had his first lessons in minor tactics in 
games in which he has legitimately fooled 


his team mates. Herein, he has learned 
the ways of both the pursuer and the pur- 
sued. From the time that he has observed 
the instinctive feints and starts and stops 
and turns of his pal and first opponent, 
his dog, he has been experimenting with 
points of strategy that will stand him in 
good stead in these later days, perhaps 
of stardom on his college team. 

The quarterback on a football team is 
the field general. When on the field he 
directs all strategy for his team. The real 
directing genius in the basketball set-up is 
generally the offensive center located in 
the back line. He is comparable to the 
quarterback in football. He directs all 
plays and makes the necessary passes and, 
in his key position, can rifle the ball to 





any offensive man who evades his oppo- 
nent and is open for the basket. He can 
talk to either guard, suggesting plays that 
they should initiate. He is the general 
and he should memorize the nine princi- 
ples of war, which are: (1) the principle 
of the objective; (2) the principle of the 
offensive; (3) the principle of the mass; 
(4) the principle of the economy of force; 
(5) the principle of movement; (6) the 
principle of surprise; (7) the principle of 
security; (8) the principle of simplicity; 
and (9) the principle of co-operation. 


Special Screen Plays 


With very few exceptions, in the sys- 
tem of offense to be considered, each of 
the two offensive forwards is stationed 
ten feet from the end line and about ten 
feet from each side line. The other three 
offensive men are stationed approximately 
eight feet in front of the division line, with 
the center in the center or quarterback- 
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position and the two offensive guards 
about ten feet to each side of him and 
about ten feet from each side line. Owing 
to the ten-second-rule requirement, all 
players are in the front or offensive court. 

In this set offensive formation, the ball 
ean readily be snapped back and forth 
from guard to center to guard to center 
to guard, as opportunity presents. As 
an aid to clarity, these various plays are 
numbered, but in a game situation num- 
bers are not necessary. Any one of the 
rear three men who is holding the ball, 
namely, the center or either of the two 
guards, may initiate the play. These 
plays are to be used against a man-for- 
man defense. 

Play 1, a side line screen, shown in 
Diagram 1, is designed to free a hot-shot 
artist who is capable of hitting from the 
side of the court. The play also provides 
opportunity for ample rebound work at 
both sides and in front of the basket. 
When the opposition sets its spearhead of 
defense at the free-throw line, this side- 
court attack of the offense is very effec- 
tive. 

X4, with the ball in his possession, 
snaps it to X3 and then cuts rapidly down 
the side line to screen O2 with a running 
screen, taking care to make no contact 
with 02. X2, coming up along the side 
line, slides off the moving hips of X4 and 
receives a snap pass from X3. X2 turns 
to the inside of the court and shoots a 
bank-shot for the basket. X4 continues 
on down and around the court across the 
free-throw lane, anticipating a missed 
shot, and quickly gets into position for a 
rebound. X1 slides off the hips of X4, 
over in the free-throw lane, for rebound 
work out in front of the basket. X2, 
after shooting, also follows in for rebound 
work in his own offensive third of the 
court. X3 and X5 equalize their positions 
and move forward to aid in either offense 
or defense. 

Play 2, shown in Diagram 2, is the 
companion play to the preceding play. 
X5, with the ball in his possession, passes 
to X3. X5 immediately cuts down the 
side line, running directly at X1. Both 
X5 and X1 know that X1 will glide to 
the outside of X5. Just as X1 emerges, 
X3 snaps the ball to X1 who turns in 


toward the basket and shoots a carom 
shot. X5 continues on rapidly across the 
free-throw lane, ready for a rebound, 
should X1 overshoot the basket. X2 
drives toward the free-throw lane and 
slides off the hips of X5, thus completing 
the second screen of the play and enabling 
X2 to get a successful and, if the ball 
should drop in this territory, an unmo- 
lested rebound shot. X4 and X3 equalize 
in their territorial positions and are 
equally potent on either offense or defense. 


Set Offenses Against Zone Defenses 


In the charting of penetrating offensive 
plays against a zone defense the set-up 
of the offense must be identical with that 
used in penetrating the man-for-man de- 
fense. To be effective both offensive set- 
ups must look the same to the opponent. 

The reader should compare Diagrams 1 
and 2 with 3 and 4, and should note the 
exactness of the positions of the offensive 
players in both cases at the start of the 
play. However, the path of the ball is 
very different. The ball can be readily 
snapped from guard to center to guard to 
forward, as opportunity presents. For 
purposes of clarification these plays are 
numbered, but in a game situation it is 
not necessary to call them. Any of the 
rear three of the offensive men, namely, 
the center or either of the two guards 
may initiate the play. 

The two offensive forwards are sta- 
tioned ten feet from the end line and ten 
feet from the side line. The other three 
offensive men are eight feet in front of 
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the division line, with the center occupy- 
ing the center position and the two guards 
on the outside of the center. The guards 
ure stationed about ten feet from the side 
line. 

However, if the zone defense should 
drop deeper into defensive territory, th 
offense should pull its three-man line up 
to within eight or ten feet of the first line 
of the zone defense. This is absolutely 
necessary to make the offense function 
against this retreating defense. 

In play 3, shown in Diagram 3, the 
set-up of the attacking team is exactly the 
same as that for penetrating the man-for- 
man defense. ‘The offensive guard X4 
snaps the ball to X38, and immediately 
cuts across in front, calling for the return 
pass. Just as X4 goes past X3, X3 push- 
passes or chest-shove-passes the ball to 
X2, who comes straight forward from his 
position to receive the ball. X3 feints 
slightly to his own right and then quickly 
cuts to the left to receive the return pass 
from X2. In the interim, X4 has con- 
tinued over to the opposite corner of the 
court, apparently for the purpose of 
screening X1’s guard, Ol. At this junc- 
ture, X1 cuts out in front to the free- 
throw area. X4, instead of screening X1’s 
guard, follows quickly to his own left near 
the side of the court. X38 immediately 
snaps the ball to X4, who is in a splendid 
position to shoot a side shot, preferably 
a carom, for the basket. This quick 
manipulation of the ball is consummated 
because the keystone player, X3, can 
rapidly pass the ball in either direction. 
Now X2 plays for the rebound on his side 
of the court, and X1 cuts for the center 
rebound area just as X4 is shooting. X4 
covers his side of the court for follow-up 
and rebound. X3 is in a position to float 
either way for a pass-out from any of the 
offensive men near the basket. X5 slides 
for a pass-out, in case X3 is pulled over 
to the opposite side. 

If the offensive team continues to pass 
the ball, it is absolutely impossible for a 
zone defensive team to prohibit the offense 
from getting a fairly open shot for the 
basket. Should there be no opening for 
the offense the ball can easily be passed 
back to X5 or X38 and then the offense 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Defensive Footwork in Basketball 


T has always been my contention that 
high school coaches are not given 
sufficient credit for the development 

of basketball players who subsequently 





Illustration 1, (1)—The guard meets a 
feint to the left by taking a short step left 


with his left foot. His body is balanced so 
that he can go to the left or right. 

Illustration 1, (2)—The guard takes a long 
step back with his right foot as the man with 
the ball pivots on his right foot. 

Illustration 1, (3)—The guard retreats 
with the dribbler, using the lateral shift which 
is permissible, when the dribbler is near a 
corner of the floor. 
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By Joe Reiff 


become good players in college competi- 
tion. In view of this observation, I have 
asked numerous college coaches, how the 
early development of basketball players 
could be improved. Almost without ex- 
ception the answer has been, “Defensive 
footwork.” This answer, however, has 
usually been qualified by the statement 
that the time involved in teaching ball- 
handling, shooting and offense does not 
permit a thorough training in defensive 
footwork among high school players. 

With this in mind, I shall attempt to 
go over a few simple principles. It is 
perhaps superfluous to say that, once a 
player on offense has gained a position 
between his guard and the basket, the 
scoring of the basket is a rather simple 
problem. Hence, the game resolves itself 
in a contest of players on offense attempt- 
ing to get behind their respective guards, 
and the men on defense taking a they- 
shall-not-pass-us attitude. 

The ability of a player to keep his op- 
ponent from passing him, or his ability to 
stay between the man and the basket is 
largely dependent upon how well he mas- 
ters defensive footwork. The player must 
always have a balanced position; that is, 
he must be able to run to his left as well 
as to his right. Consequently, whenever 
a player crosses his legs in an awkward 
position or is forced to start off on the 
wrong foot, he is not keeping that bal- 
anced position which is so essential to 
keeping between the man and the basket. 
It is not enough to tell a player that he 
must not cross his legs. Instruction and 
drills must be given, so that he will learn 
to avoid getting himself in a position 
where he will be forced to cross his legs. 

There are two general rules that may 
be followed in this respect: (1) meet all 
feints with short steps, and (2) step with 
the foot that is on the same side toward 
which the feint is directed. For example, 
in Illustration 1, (1) the feint is to the left. 
Hence, the defensive player must take a 
short step left as shown. Now if the 
player pivots and starts a dribble to his 
right, the defensive player must take a 
long step back with his right foot as in II- 
lustration (2), and then start a running 
stride alongside of the dribbler, or if the 
dribbler is near a corner of the floor, the 
lateral shift may be used as shown in II- 
lustrations 1, (3) and (4). 

If the player in Illustration 1, (1) had 
taken the first step with his right foot and 
then the dribbler had started toward his 
right as shown in Illustration (2), the de- 
fensive player would have had to cross his 
left leg over his right leg in order to fol- 
low the dribbler. 

The two pictures in Illustration 2 show 


Mark 


| rinciples ol good defensive foot- 


the same | 


work. 
Guarding the Dribbler 


The speed of two men being about 
equal, a guard using the correct footwork 
should seldom foul or lose the dribbler. 

If the dribbler is several vards away 
from the guard and coming toward him, 
the guard should move over several feet 
away from the closest side line and retreat 
with the dribbler. In this wav the guard 
can gradually force the dribbler to go to- 
ward the side line. This technique is 
similar to that used by the safety man in 
football, when he has to cover the ball- 
carrier who is bearing down on him. The 
guard should always maintain his balanced 
position and use the lateral shift in forcing 
the man to the side line. In this way, by 
using correct footwork, he should be able 
to stay between the dribbler and the bas- 
ket. 

If for some reason the guard finds that 
he must run alongside of the dribbler, he 
should be careful to stop the ball only with 
the hand closest to the ball and then, only 
when he believes he has a reasonable 
chance to break up the dribble. By using 
the hand closest to the ball, the guard can 





Illustration 2, (1)—The guard meets a 
ng to the left by stepping left with his left 
oot. 


Illustration 2, (2)—If the dribbler attempts 
to go to the right of the guard, the guard 
takes a long step back on his right foot and 
starts a running stride alongside of the 
dribbler. 








Illustration 3, (2)—The guard gives the 
dribbler leeway toward the closest side line 
and then gradually forces him toward the 
side line. 

Illustration 3, (3)—The guard uses a 
lateral shift as he is moving and he will at- 
tempt to stop or bat the ball with the hand 
that is closest to the ball so that he will not 
have to cross his legs. 


continue running without breaking his 
stride. When the guard uses the hand far- 
thest from the ball in attempting to stop 
the ball, he must necessarily cross one leg 
over the other, which destroys his balance 
and breaks up his running stride. (See 
Illustration 3.) 


Screening Your Man Away from 
the Basket 


The guards should screen their men 
away from the basket on all shots. They 
must be careful however not to block. 
This year there is going to be a more strict 
interpretation on this phase of the game. 

Proper footwork will aid the player to 
screen instead of block an opponent. 
The player, after the ball is in the air, 
should wait until his opponent commits 
himself as to which way he is going. If 
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the man goes to the right of the guard, the 
guard should pivot on the right foot and 
trot slowly ahead of the offensive man. 
If the opponent goes to the left of the 
guard, the guard should pivot on the left 
foot. Players should be cautioned that, if 
they extend their arms to the side and 
contact results which impedes the progress 
of the opponent, a foul for blocking will 
be called. (See Illustration 4.) 


Drill 


The drill shown in Diagram 1 will bring 
good results if emphasis and instruction 
are given to the defense. Number 02 is 
given the ball and X is the guard. Num- 
ber 02 tries to score by dribbling around 
X or by passing to 01 and receiving a back 
pass. Number 01 stands still and does 
nothing but feed 02. Number 02 passes 
any number of times to 01 as he tries to 
evade the guard. , 

After a shot is attempted 01 goes to the 
end of the line. X acts as the feeder in 
place of 01 and 02 takes the place of the 
guard X. 





T= author of this article, Joe Reiff, 
played basketball at Northwestern 
University in 1931, ’32, and ’33. Up 
to 1936, he held the all-time record in 
Big Ten Basketball, having scored 167 
points in a single season’s competition. 
He also held the Big Ten record of 29 
points in a single contest. 

Although now in business in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Reiff continues his active in- 
terest in basketball, in the capacity of 
an official. 
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Diagram 1 


Illustration 4, (1)—The guard has a well- 
balanced position with his legs spread, knees 
slightly bent and weight back. He can go 
to his right as easily as to his left. 

Illustration 4, (2)—The guard raises his 
arm to hinder the vision of the shooter. 

Illustration 4, (3)—Since the shooter de- 
cides to go to the right of the guard, the 
guard pivots on the right foot, being careful 
not to pivot into the opponent. 

Illustration 4, (4)—The guard trots slowly 
ahead of his opponent with his arms extended, 
but on the so to drop his arms, if the 
opponent attempts to run by. 





Illustration 4 
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The Offense and Defense Employed 
by Championship Coaches 


Beating a Zone Defense 


By Clifford E. Orr 
High School, Newark, Ohio 


HE zone defense has become quite 
popular in Ohio in the past five 
years. I do not mean to say that 
the zone defense had its origin in Ohio five 
years ago, but it appears from the large 
number of high school teams that are using 
this type of defense that it certainly has 
been on the increase in recent years. This 
statement is based upon the schedule of 
games that my team played in the 1937- 
1938 season. In the schedule of twenty- 
five games, four of which were played in 
the state tournament, four in the central 
district tournament, and seventeen in our 
regular schedule in which we met a team 
from each of the six sections of the state, 
we encountered a zone defense in seventy- 
five per cent of our games. 

The Class A teams that have been em- 
phasizing the zone defense in Central and 
Eastern Ohio are teams that have playing 
floors considerably smaller than the regu- 
lation floor. I have also noticed that many 
of the Class B teams in Ohio use the zone 
defense, and, after consulting a large num- 
ber of coaches of the Class B teams con- 
cerning the reason for this, I find that they 
like the zone defense better than a man- 
to-man defense on a small floor. It seems 
to me, however, that a better argument 
than this can be produced in favor of the 
zone defense. It affords a fine opportunity 
for a fast-break, which was very notice- 
able in the Class A teams that we played 
throughout the season. The players who 
meet a zone defense have to develop a 
skill in set shots from out on the floor, 
unless some set method is used to work 
through the zone. It appeared to me in 
the state tournament in Ohio last year 
that many fine teams were eliminated be- 
cause they had devised no method for 
penetrating a zone defense in order that 
they might be able to get to the basket 
for close shots. They relied chiefly on set 
shots from out on the floor in front of the 
zone defense. When a team is missing 
their set shots from out in front of the 
zone defense, the defense looks very good. 
The team using the zone defense recovers 
the re-bound from the set shot out on the 
floor, fast breaks down the floor, and gen- 
erally scores before the opponent is able 
to set up a defense. This is the type of 
thing that eliminated some fine teams 
from Ohio’s championship games in 1937- 
1938. 

I would not have you believe that the 
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zone defense is in use more than the man- 
to-man defense in Ohio, but in my situa- 
tion we have encountered it more fre- 
quently than the man-to-man defense. In 
the years 1936 and 1938, when Newark 
High School won the championship of the 
state of Ohio, we played our final games 
against a zone defense. The nature of the 
zone defense used against us in these two 
games was a 2-1-2 zone. This same type 
of zone is used by most of the teams, using 
a zone defense, that we play in our regu- 
lar schedule. 

In basketball today it is just as impor- 
tant for a coach to have a set method of 
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penetrating a zone defense and a man-to- 
man defense as it is for a football coach 
to have a different assignment in his block- 
ing for his team against a 6-2-2-1 defense 
or a 5-3-2-1 defense. As I have stated be- 
fore in my article, many of the good teams 
in our state tournament were eliminated 
because, apparently, they had played 
against teams all year that had used a 
man-to-man defense and then in the tour- 
nament they met a zone defense. They 
found their offense ineffective and had to 
resort to long shots and, when they were 
not making the baskets from long shots 
out on the floor, they soon found them- 
selves totally helpless. 

In our method of attempting to beat a 
zone defense we have a few set plays that 
we use. The natural thing against a zone 
defense is to try to beat it down the floor. 
Much time should be devoted in practice 
sessions to some fast-break system in or- 
der to score before the zone is set. An- 
other thing that should be emphasized is 
good and fast handling of the ball. The 
ball should be passed fast in order that 
the zone defense can not shift fast enough 
to meet the ball. The fast passing requires 
good and clever handling of the ball. After 
these ideas are instilled into the players 
we start with our set plays against the 
zone defense. The play shown in the ac- 
companying diagrams are ones which we 
have used with success against a 2-1-2- 
zone defense. 

In Diagram 1, X2 breaks out in front 
of 02, and receives the ball from X5. The 
best type of shot here is for X2 to jump 
off the floor and try a one-handed shot. 
The shot is difficult to guard, and X2, 
with considerable practice, may become 
skilfull in making this shot. Occasionally 
O02 will be moved out into the front line 
between O04 and O5. 

When we find 02 moved out into the 
front line, as indicated in Diagram 2, X5 
bounces the ball to X2 who breaks out 
from the side of the floor behind O02, and 
X2 is able to get a shot from the free- 
throw line without any resistance. 

Frequently X2 is closely guarded as he 
breaks out from the side of the floor to 
a position in front of 02. O4 and O05 
drop back and guard X2, as he breaks 
out, as shown in Diagram 3. X5 passes to 
X2. As X3 breaks under the basket, X2 
may bounce-pass to him. X3 generally 
has a nice close-in shot. 

X2 again breaks out to the free-throw 
line, as shown in Diagram 4, and receives 
a pass from X5. X1 moves into the 
corner, and receives the pass from X2. 
X1 takes a set-shot out of the corner. 
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In Diagram 5, X4 passes to X2 who 
has moved out in front of O02. X5 feints 
to the left side of O5 and goes back on 
the right side of him. X2 passes to X5 
who is in a position for a set-shot. 

In Diagram 6, X5 passes to X2 who 
has moved out into the free-throw lane. 
X5 feints to the left of 05, pulls back, 
and goes down the right side of O05. X2 
passes to X5 who is checked by 03 moving 
up to cover the zone. X3 goes into the 
corner and receives a pass from X5. X3 
is in a position to shoot from the corner. 

Diagram 7 shows X5 moving into the 
free-throw circle to keep O2 there. X4 
passes to X2. X1 moves into the corner 
and receives a pass from X2. X2 breaks 
to the basket and receives a bounce-pass 
from X1. X2 has a close-in shot. 

In Diagram 8, X4 passes to X2 who in 
turn passes to X1 in the corner. X3 
breaks under the basket to draw O3 over. 
X5 feints 05 and breaks into the corner 
that is most frequently left open. X1 
throws a pass across the floor to X5 who 
shoots a set-shot from the corner. 


Set Plays in Basketball 
By Selby H. Buck 
Lanier High School, Macon, Georgia 


issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL and 
turn to page 14, he will find two very 
interesting articles, one called, “Basket- 
ball Without Set-Plays” and one, “The 
Fast-Break.” After reading these articles 


I F the reader will open his December 
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carefully, I am convinced that we have 
about reached another cycle in basketball 
history; that is, we have gone through 
the fast-break period which was the first 
system known and then the slow-break 
or set-play system that appeared about 
1926 and now we are about to go back 
to the fire-engine ball game. 

Many of the coaches who are playing 
fast-break ball give for their reason that 
the slow-break is uninteresting to the spec- 
tators and lacks the action that the fans- 
crave. I am not going to dispute that 
fact. There is nothing prettier than a 
naturally fast-breaking basketball team 
and when a coach is so fortunate as to 
have one, my advice is for him to sit back 
and consider himself lucky, for it will 
probably win about nine out of ten games 
that it plays. It will be almost certain, 
however, to have at least one bad night 
during the season and when it does, it will 
be against a team with a slow-break. 

Since this article has for its subject the 
slow-break, let us consider in detail the 
set-offense style and see why so many 
coaches have changed in the last few 
years from the slow-break to the fast- 
break. There have been many reasons 
offered, the one about the spectators lik- 
ing the fast-break being the main one. I 
would not take that one seriously. Most 
coaches are interested only in how their 
teams draw attendance at home and I 
find that the home-town people want a 
winner, fast-break or slow. One other 
reason offered for not using the slow- 
break, is that after using it awhile, the 
boys form the habit of standing around 
and soon they have lost their drive, with 
the result that the team is slowing down 
on attack and the players are losing their 
initiative. This is the real danger of the 
slow-break many believe. 

Another fault found with the slow- 
break and set-play is that the teams using 
it are more easily scouted. The opponents 
can set a defense that will check it and its 
effectiveness will be nullified. 

Although I am an advocate of the slow- 
break, I recognize all of these faults men- 
tioned above, but I shall attempt to show 
how they may be overcome and how the 
set-offense may be used successfully. 

Too many coaches have attempted to 
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use a set-offense after having watched 
some team play it. Five or six years ago, 
when the basketball coaches held their 
annual meeting in Atlanta, four outstand- 
ing teams were brought there to play, the 
University of Pittsburgh being one of 
them. A number of coaches in this sec- 
tion had never seen the Pittsburgh offense, 
although they had read about it. When 
the team appeared on the floor, many 
notebooks appeared and diagrams were 
drawn on the course of the ball and the 
movements of the players. Since that 
time, there have been attempts in this 
section to play the Pittsburgh offense. 
Many failures have resulted. Why? 

In the first place, a coach cannot look 
at a basketball play, draw it out on paper 
and get the correct action of the five 
players. There is nothing more easily de- 
fended than a set-offense in which the 
offensive players do not know how to 
maneuver the defensive players into the 
positions, in which they want them. This 
is the reason, why most set-offenses that 
are copied from another’s system are 
doomed to fail; it is impossible to catch 
the timing of the entire team that is mak- 
ing the play. 

If a coach is going to play a set-offense, 
he should work out one of his own or, 
better than that, he should let his boys 
work out one for him. He should tell 
them that all the famous systems of bas- 
ketball were originated by players, experi- 
menting with an idea. If he should try 
to teach another’s system, he would find 
that he would spend most of his time ex- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Amateur Wrestling Rules 


LL sports are governed by a set of 
A accepted rules and are regulated 
by one or more Officials. Wres- 
tling matches require the services of a 
referee and a timekeeper. Written rules 
are made in order that matches may be 
governed fairly and cleanly. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show and explain 
the most conspicuous and flagrant break- 
ing of the accepted rules. 

It is taken for granted that a referee 
knows the rules thoroughly. Yet, there 
have been instances when, because of 
favoritism, prejudice, fear or other rea- 
sons, he has not worked according to 
the letter of the rule. Mistakes are human 
and have to be overlooked to a certain 
degree, but gross miscarriage of justice 
cannot be tolerated. Of course hair-line 
decisions do not come under this category 
and so must be discarded. The point is 
simply this, the officiating of any competi- 
tive sport is no easy task, but there is a 
rule book which covers all questions, and, 
if the referee is on the job, no great mis- 
takes or ill-feeling should ensue from his 
efforts. Nevertheless, the history of spoit 
will reveal over and over that this indi- 
vidual or that team met defeat purely 
through irregular tactics. 

Participants, coaches and_ spectators 
play a very great part in smooth and 
honest progress of any individual or team- 
sport. One rule which must be adhered 
to for all concerned is, “Know the rules 
and know them well.” Very often during 
a heated contest, coaches, contestants and 
spectators ridicule the officials with but 
one thought in mind, that of winning at 
any cost. Ninety-five per cent of the time 





Illustration 1 shows the correct referee’s position on the mat. A 
(in black tights) has one arm around B’s waist and his opposite hand 
on B’s elbow. A’s legs are outside B’s legs. Both men are ready for 


the referee to say, “Wrestle.”” A must hold B loosel 
of B’s hands must be on the mat and at a distance of at least twelve 


inches from his own knees. 
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by Richard K. Cole 


Brown University 


the officials are right. However, if the 
officials are wrong, then a quiet, concise 
and definite argument should be put forth 
by the coach or captain. It is the duty 
of the coach to teach the rules of the 
game to his pupils. If a wrestler knows 
the rules well and the official makes no 
mistakes, there is no room for contro- 
versy. But woe to the referee who is per- 
suaded to reverse a legitimate decision. 
Such procedure is unpardonable and 
stamps the official as incompetent. 

There are cases of referees who do not 
know the rules and they make a very 
poor impression by conducting matches 
wrongly. Even though they may be sin- 
cere in their trying to do right, they 
should not be allowed to officiate. Their 
work is a bad influence on the sport and 
its adherents. The man who should make 
the best wrestling official is one who has 
been a good amateur wrestler himself and 
who is known for his integrity and ability. 

Probably the rule that is taken most 
seriously in wrestling by referees is that 
of illegal holds. On the other hand, the 
one most neglected is that of stalling. One 
must admit that to penalize for stalling 
takes courage but in no other way can 
the sport be put on the right basis. It 
would be far better for a man to go into 
a match and lose by a fall, if he did his 
best to win by following the rules. There 
is truth in the saying, “The better man 
didn’t win.” A man may win by stalling 
from a superior wrestler because stalling 
is easy to fake. Officials are responsible 
for stalling tactics and in their hands 
rests the continuance of fast aggressive 
competitive wrestling. 





V4 
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and the heels 


Stalling in wrestling takes many forms. 
For instance, A is underneath on the de- 
fensive, he attempts to escape, and when 
partially free, is pushed off the mat by B. 
In this way B will again get control of A 
with the referee’s position in the center 
of the mat. Again, A on the defensive 
may come to his feet and attempt to 
B rushes him off the mat with 
the same result. These two types of 
stalling are common and the two men 
should be brought back to the center in 
the neutral standing position. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the men have been 
taught the rules and know what is stalling 
and what is not. If it is apparent that 
the wrestlers do not have this knowledge, 
then it is the duty of the official to im- 
part it to them. 

Much has been said, and rightly too, 
about the wrestler who cuts his man 
down and, with both hands on one wrist 
holds him on his side, keeping him in a 
position where he has little chance to 
escape, but making no effort to pin him. 
It is imperative, according to the rules, 
for a wrestler to make an honest effort at 
all times to secure a fall. As mentioned 
before, wrestling is easy to fake, and the 
stalling tactics of wrestlers should be duly 
penalized by the referee. It is true that 
some participants are coached strictly 
only a few holds, most of which are of 
the brand which keeps an opponent on 
his side or abdomen in a tight escape- 
proof grip. Few men so coached ever 
register falls. Ardent followers of the 
sport look on this type of wrestling with 
disgust. Why not wrestle aggressively all 
the way? 


escape. 





Illustration 2 shows that A has taken an illegal referee’s position 
behind B. Notice that A has one knee between B’s lower legs. This 


position hinders B’s chances of escape when the referee says, “Wrestle.” 


This position is legal after wrestling has started. 
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Illustration 3—This picture shows that A has illegal control of B. 
A is not allowed to maintain a complete body lock on B so long as 


both of B’s knees are in contact with the mat. 
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Illustration 4 shows another illegal body lock by A. Illustrations 
3 and 4 are types of body locks which are ruled illegal because they 
encourage stalling and hinder the defensive man from maneuvering 
his escape-holds. 


Illustration 5—This picture shows that A has a legal body lock on 
B. The rule permits a complete body lock when the defensive man 
has one or both knees not in contact with the mat. 


Illustration 6 shows an illegal hold, the full or double nelson. 


‘Primarily it is barred, due to its danger and should be stopped by 


the referee at its inception. 


Illustration 7 shows an illegal hold, the hammer lock. This hold 
is permissible only if A keeps B’s wrist at or below a 90-degree angle 
with the spine. This hold becomes dangerous when the arm is 
pushed above the right angle to the spine. 


Illustration 8 shows the illegal over-scissors.by A (in black tights). 
By applying pressure, A endangers the ankles and feet of B. The 
referee should break the combination at once. 


Illustration 9—This picture shows A forcing B’s foot by apply- 
ing pressure on the toes. Any hold on the foot, above the arch is 
prohibited, because of possible injury. A is permitted to grasp the 


arch or instep, in attempting to break a hold. 
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Illustration 10 shows an illegal wrist lock. A has brought the 
wrist lock into a dangerous twisting hammer lock, forcing B’s arm 
up his back. The referee should forsee the illegal of the wrist 
lock taking form and stand in a position where can stop it at 
once. 


Illustration 11—This picture shows A applying an illegal toe hold. 
This hold is not only dangerous but also impotent as an offensive 
maneuver. 


Illustration 12—This picture shows an illegal cross toe hold. It 
is not only dangerous but also a poor pinning maneuver. Any hold 
that endangers life or limb is prohibited. 


Illustration 13 shows A applying an illegal face hold. Any pressure 
or gtip across the eyes, nose, mouth or throat is illegal. 


Illustration 14 shows another illegal maneuver on the part of A, 
the offensive wrestler. These tactics are unsportsmanlike and of no 
value offensively. 


Illustration 15 shows A breaking B’s grasp by pulling one of B’s 
thumbs. Pulling separate fingers is illegal in amateur wrestling. 
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Illustration 16—In this picture A is shown breaking B’s grasp by 
pulling four fingers at a time. This picture illustrates the legal forc- 
ing of fingers to break the hold. 
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vantage. 


aged by coaches. 


Illustration 17—This picture shows A pushing B off the mat. This 
maneuver is a phase of stalling because B is not given a fair chance 
to escape, since he is pushed off the mat and all wrestling must be 
done on the wrestling surface. 





Illustration 18 shows A being pushed off the mat after coming to 
a standing position. This type 
the offensive man should be penalized by losing his position of ad- 


of offensive stalling is flagrant, and 


Illustration 19 shows defensive stalling by A. He is attempting 
to run off the mat. Defensive stalling is rare but should be discour- 


Play of the Defense in Ice Hockey 


HE defense plays a prominent part 

in every successful hockey team. 

The defense men are known as left 
and right defense and are usually stationed 
in the middle of the rink near their own 
blue line during most of the play. Lately, 
however, the position of the defense has 
tended to vary and we find that defense 
men are playing more of a sliding game, 
moving up and down the ice in relation 
to the position of the puck at the mo- 
ment. 

There are some outstanding qualifica- 
tions which contribute toward the make- 
up of the ideal defense player. A tall, 
rugged, rangy boy, possesses the physical 
qualifications for the position. It is a 
good idea to look for defense players 
among the football squad as the severe 
punishment received in hockey when body- 
checking is very similar to that in foot- 
ball, and a good football player has usually 
become hardened to this. It is not always 
the big man who makes a good defense 
player, however, as sometimes a small, 
agile, smart player will make up for his 
lack of bulk by speed and the ability to 
react quickly. 


Play on the Offense 


Although it may sound like a paradox, 
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By Westcott E. S. Moulton 


Pomfret School, Pomfret, Connecticut 


the defense men can do a great deal of- 
fensively to help their team score and win 
games. The first requisite of every hockey 
player is of course the ability to skate 
well. The defense is no exception to this 
rule. Skating can be improved only after 
long practice and hard work and this point 
cannot be overlooked, if a boy hopes to 
reach the top in this sport. Defense play- 
ers should seek to acquire one of the most 
useful weapons for attack, a hard shot. 
Often during a game a defense player may 
carry the puck up the ice and, if he can 
shoot powerfully and accurately from out- 
side the blue line, will score a goal. Es- 
pecially is this true in secondary school 
and college circles. Before the defense 
men are able to get into position to shoot, 
they must first learn to “jump” quickly 
or to break away from the opponents 
when they secure the puck. Great em- 
phasis should be placed on this ability as 
the defense is in an excellent position to 
do this successfully. First of all, as the 
opponents start an attack, they are com- 
ing directly toward the defense usually at 
three-quarter or full speed, while the de- 
fensive team’s forward line is skating with 


them or after them trying to get posses- 
sion of the puck. Consequently, when the 
defense men stop the play, they can start 
up the ice instantly before the opposing 
forward line is able to stop and check 
back. 

Coaches differ as to whether the two 
defense men should go up the ice together, 
when they have the “jump” or whether 
one should go up with those of his for- 
ward line who can manage to keep up 
with him. Ordinarily it is best for both 
of the defense players to “jump” togeth- 
er, as they are facing the opposing goal, 
when they get the puck, and are not mov- 
ing so rapidly away from it, as the for- 
wards are, usually when they break up an 
opposing play. If this plan is followed, 
the entire forward line can remain on de- 
fense in the form of a triangle, or the 
center can go up the ice following the de- 
fense as closely as possible, leaving the 
wings as the defensive combination for the 
moment. The center following in this po- 
sition is called a “trailer.” If the defense 
loses possession of the puck, he is fre- 
quently able to retrieve it and score. 

Some defense players continually try to 
carry the puck up the ice when they are 
not in a position to “jump.” This should 
be discouraged as there is no particular 
value in this maneuver, unless it is done 
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to rest a player of the forward line. As 
the forward line is usually more proficient 
in attacking plays and in working the 
puck through the entire opposing team. 
it can easily be seen that the defense play- 
ers should never advance with the puck 
unless they have the “jump” on the oppo- 
nents. Along this same line, the defense, 
when they are attacking with the puck 
ould immediately return to their defen- 
sive positions, upon losing possession of it. 
This is important, as it strengthens their 
defense and allows the players of the for- 
ward line to take their normal positions 
and break up any new attack. They should 
be alert to pass the puck forward to team 
mates who are in the same zone as they, 
Perhaps the most dan- 
gerous thing a defense player can do is to 
skate with the puck directly in front of 
his own goal or to pass it across in front 


of his goal to a team mate. The result is 


too obvious to need explanation. 
With the comparatively recent devel- 
opment and popularity of the so-called 


} five-man hockey attack, it is vital that de- 


fense players be skilled in this type of 
play. This style of attack has found re- 
cent vogue in hockey for several reasons. 
In the first place, it puts tremendous pres- 
sure on the opposing team. It is also very 
useful on rough ice or toward the end of 
the game, when the ice has been cut up 
considerably and passing and earrying are 
thus rendered difficult. In the beginning, 





Illustration 1—The defense player is turn- 
ing with the puck-carrier as he attempts to 
circle the defense. The defensive player is 
taking short, quick steps to head off the 
attacker. 





Illustration 2 shows the defense player 
In this picture 
mse man is successfully heading off the 
carrier and thus forcing him to the side of 
the rink. 
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this form of attack was usually saved until 
the team was behind and was used late in 
the game, but during the past vear or 
two many teams have come to use this 
method of play as a definite part of their 
attack. For this type of play, defense 


players must be excellent skaters, quick 
on their feet, skillful in passing, and pos- 





Illustration 3—The puck-carrier is attempt- 
ing to circle the defense. He has kept the 
puck well away from the defense man and 
the latter’s only hope is to cut rapidly to his 
right, thus body-checking the carrier, before 
he can cut in toward the goal. 





Illustration 4—The defense player has 
made successful contact with the carrier and 
is about to body-check him legally with his 
shoulders. Note the other defense player cut- 
ting diagonally behind his teammate to block 
off the carrier effectually, if he gets by the 
right defense player. 





Illustration 5 shows the stance of a single 
defense player as the attack moves toward 
him. He is skating backwards as the puck 
moves up to him. With this momentum, he 
can turn quickly to the right or left to force 
the attack to the side of the rink. 


sessors of hard, accurate shots. It calls 
for a sliding defense which moves up the 
ice as the forward line attacks and works 
the puck into the attacking zone. At this 
juncture the defense moves inside the at- 
tacking zone line according to the posi- 





Illustration 6 shows the normal position for 
the defense players. In this picture, they are 
relaxed as the attack has not started toward 
them. Note the right defense man shoots to 
the right and the other player to the left. 
This is the ideal arrangement. 





Illustration 7 shows the defense combina- 


tion ready for action. In this picture, the 
players are a little too close together for 
maximum efficiency, as it would be very easy 
for a forward line to pass around them or 
circle them. 


tion of the puck. If the puck is in the 
right-hand corner, the right defense player 
stations himself near the right side boards 
and the left defense plays in the middle 
of the ice. These players are thus in ex- 
cellent positions to receive passes back 
from their forwards or to intercept passes 
from the besieged defenders. In these 
positions, the defense must react quickly 
and, either shoot the puck when they get 
it, pass it to one of their team mates, 
or advance quickly with it toward the 
goal. If the puck is on the left-hand side 
of the goal, the reverse positions are taken 
by the defense. In this play, the defense 
must be taught to realize that they should 
instantly retreat toward their own goal 
to break up the attack, whenever the op- 
ponents get possession of the puck. 


Play on the Defense 


The most important job to be per- 
formed by the defense players is, of course, 
that of protecting their goal from attack. 
It is their chief duty to stave off all at- 
tempts of the opponents to get the puck 
by or through them and into the goal. 
One of the necessary accomplishments of 
a good defense player is complete mastery 
of the technique of skating backwards. 
The next requirement is that he be able 
to turn and pick up speed quickly in any 
direction, when in motion or from a sta- 

(Continued on page $1) 
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The Baseball Centennial 


HIS year the centennial of our great American 

game, baseball, will be celebrated. Baseball is 
typically an American game, and it deserves all of 
the attention that it will receive in the ensuing 
months. We of the ArHtetic Journat have always 
been a bit partial toward baseball. Some fourteen 
years ago we called attention to the fact that base- 
ball was not receiving the consideration that it de- 
served in some of our schools and colleges. We do 
not claim the credit for the fact that others agreed 
with us and saw to it that the proper promotional 
effort was put into this game in different states. 
Last year 725 of the Ohio high schools played base- 
ball; 600 high schools in Iowa, 600 in New York 
State, 450 in Michigan, ete. This shows that proper 
recognition and backing is given to baseball in sev- 
eral states. What has been done in these and other 
states can also be accomplished in the rest of the 
country if someone who believes in the game will 
locally start the ball rolling. 

Weare convinced that the boys who play get more 
real pleasure out of baseball than almost any game 
that we have. That it has not prospered as well 
as certain other sports is due to neglect and a vari- 
ety of reasons which we will not attempt to discuss 
at this time. 

Our study made last year which was published 
in the June Aruuetic JourNAL showed that 99% of 
the high schools of the country maintain basketball 
as a sport, 42% have football, 42% track and field, 
and 34% baseball. Last year there was an increase, 
however, in baseball participation. It would be fine, 
if this year we could all get back of this grand game 
and give it the support that it deserves. 


Bigness Is Badness 
ECENTLY Dr. Clement C. Williams, President 
of Lehigh University, was quoted as saying, 
‘‘The larger universities apparently have cast their 
policies irrevocably along the lines of high-powered 
athleties.’’ . . . ‘Smaller colleges subjected to less 
pressure can seek improvement through supple- 
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menting intereollegiate athletics by intramural 
sports. Se doing they have an opportunity to be 
restored to the dignity of education institutions in 
stead of serving as management bureaus for crack 
athletic teams.’?’ We do not know whether Presi 
dent Williams, for whose judgment we have the 
ereatest respect, was properly quoted or not, but, 
since some people associate bigness with badness, 
we may be pardoned for making a few observations 
relative to this subject. 

No doubt some large universities have gone in for 
high-powered athletics and likewise some of the 
smaller colleges have gone to extremes in trying to 
produce championship teams. In the November 
issue of the Aruieric JouRNAL we presented the 
facts regarding one of the largest universities and 
one that has been highly suecessful in athletics. 
This institution, namely, the University of Minne- 
sota, according to the December 17th issue of Schoo! 
and Society, has 15,148 full-time students. This 
mouth we are pleased to present the facts regard- 
ing the University of California which, according to 
Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the University 
of Cineinnati (article in School and Society) has 
enrolled 24,809 full-time students. We need not 
mention the fact that California this year tied for 
the Pacific Coast Conference Championship and last 
year was the winner of the Rose Bowl Game. More- 
over, it is hardly necessary to mention the fact that 
the University of Minnesota was this year the win- 
ner of the Big Ten Conference Championship. 

Some apparently feel that colleges and universi- 
ties that have winning football teams must thereby 
neglect their intramural athletics. Careful study of 
the faets concerning California and Minnesota will, 
we are sure, help to a clearer understanding of this 
matter. 

We hope in succeeding issues of the JourNnat to 
present the athletic facts as to the administration 
of athleties not only in some of the other larger uni- 
versities but in some of the smaller colleges. 


Penetration of Ideas 


Ki have become familiar in recent years with 
words and phrases, originated in Europe, 
which have grown into our language and have been 
aecepted as useful in expressing certain ideas and 
concepts. By way of illustration, let us consider 
such words and phrases as authoritarian, totali- 
tarian, purge, united front, capitalism, and ideology. 
We are now learning the meaning of ideological 
penetration. We have seen how certain theories 
have been advanced in different countries by skillful 
salesmanship and persistent propagandizing. Some 
have suggested that one of the chief purposes of the 
recent visit on the part of some of our officials to 
Lima was to try to resist the ideological penetration 
of the Americas. Of course what this means is to 
resist the attempts on the part of Europe to sell 
Communism, Naziism or Fascism to the North and 
South American countries. 
Two ideas which pertain to athletics and affect 
them in the United States have been persistently 
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and constantly advanced until it is now a fair ques 
tion as to whether or not these ideas have been so 
venerally accepted that the theories may be put 
into operation. The first ideology to which we re 
fer is that, in athletics, boys should not be encour- 
aged to play to the limit of their capacities, in order 
to win a race or a game. Rather, they should en- 
vage only in sports that are easily pleasurable. 
Someone recently has proposed that there be no 
awards or rewards for the winners in amateur ath- 
letie events. The reason back of this suggestion, is, 
of course, that boys should not be encouraged to do 
their best, either for the honor of winning or for 
the prize for the victors. 

The second theory is that boys who compete in 
athletic tournaments or who play in games where 
admission fees are charged should be paid for play- 
ing. A prominent coach was quoted the other day 
as saying that the people generally subscribe to 
this idea and consequently the colleges will be forced 
ultimately to divide the gate receipts among the 
players. This is not a new theory. It was adopted 
hy the Greeks near the close of the Golden Age of 
(ireece and, incidentally, when the Greeks placed 
their athletics ona profession: il basis, sports in that 
country came very nearly being non-existent. 

The purpose of this editorial is to suggest that 
those, who believe that if a thing is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing well and those who maintain 
that there is joy in achievement as well as a joy in 
physical effort, and those, further, who believe that 
amateur athletics are worth Si ving, should meet this 
other ideological penetration with the advancement 
of the old theories which are now being attacked. 


Conflict Between Athletics 
and Scholarship 


HE old question of whether the athletic life in 

a college is incompatible with the intellectual life 
has again been brought to the fore. We diseussed 
that question in the January issue of the 1931 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL and herewith again present some 
of our observations regarding this matter. 

American civilization is comparatively new. En- 
thusiasm is a mark of youth and we go about our 
work, in this country whatever it may be, with great 
enthusiasm. Most men are enthusiastic about their 
work, not only because enthusiasm is an attribute 
of a young, vigorous and virile race, but also be- 
cause, here in America, they believe that there are 
no limits beyond which they may hope to go in con- 
nection with their work. The college professor who 
is so enthusiastic about his work that he sees little 
or no value in the work done by other departments 
may be the best professor on the c: umpus. A Latin 
professor, watching college boys playing baseball, 
once remarked, ‘‘A man has to waste a lot of time 
in order to be good at this game.’’ And a science 
professor in the same university a few days later 
suggested that it was a waste of time for the stu- 
dents to study Latin. It is natural that each pro- 
fessor should exaggerate the importance of his own 
work, just as it is natural for the football coach 
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values of football. 
espe 


to make absurd claims about the 
In the last few vears when college athletics, 
cially college football, have bulked large inthe public 
have been widely heralded in’ the 
newspapers, and have assumed larger proportions 
in the minds of the undergraduates, quite naturally 
many of the academic professors have protested 
and have based their opposition to athletics on the 
ground that the whole athletic system tends to work 
against the good scholarship of the athletes and 
tends to interfere with the scholastic work of the 
other students. 

The meditative and contemplative individual has 
an important place to fill in the life of our times. 
He discovers truths in the laboratory that are of 
tremendous value to America and the world. Per- 
haps, in studying causes and effects, he directs the 
thought of the world along philosophical lines, or 
perhaps as a student of social and economic condi- 
tions he shows the way in which society and busi- 
ness should develop. The student type of man, how- 
ever, quite often does not conform to the executive 
type. Rather, the exeeutive is a man who makes 
his decisions quickly, meets changing conditions 
readily, and puts into effect the result of his knowl- 
edge and beliefs. 

Athletes as a rule are apt to be men of action, 
that is, executive, rather than philosophical, medita- 
tive or contemplative men of study. While it would 
he a misfortune, if all the leading men of this coun- 
try were of the executive type, so it would be unfor- 
tunate if all were of the philosophical or meditative 
type. In a country like this both types are needed. 
Without doubt, many men of the athletic and execu- 
tive type are attracted to college because of ath- 
leties, and, naturally enough, although the athletes 
as a class may do better than average scholastic 
work, it is not reasonable to expect that the football 
squad will furnish the largest percentage of Phi 
Beta Kappa scholars or a great proportion of re- 
search students. At the same time, there is need 
in this country for the athletic, executive type of 
college men, and athletics should not be condemned 
because the athletes as a class are not universally 
the best students in college. Our present eligibility 
rules make it practically impossible for a man with 
low intellectual capacities to engage in athleties. 
It would be a mistake for our colleges to insist that 
only the superior students should be permitted to 
engage in athletic activities. 

In Bulletin 24, published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, the following 
conclusion relative to the correlation between ath- 
leties and scholarship on the part of the athletes is 
stated: ‘The claim that athletics seriously interfere 
with scholarship apparently remains unproved al- 
though there is some recent evidence that athletes 
do not reach fully the levels of intellectual attain- 
ment their inherent ability would make possible.’’ 
Even though it has not been proved that athleties 
interfere to any appreciable extent with the schol- 
arship of the participating athletes, yet it is fre- 
quently maintained that intercollegiate athletics 
have a demoralizing effect on the scholastie work 
and attainments of the student, body. 
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WANTED 


YOUR ACTIVE SUPPORT OF 





NATIONAL 
KEEP-FIT MOVEMENT 


(Through active participation in sports) 
* 
Sponsored by 
THE NATIONAL SPORTS COUNCIL 


* 


EVERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN 
AMERICA, EVERY COACH, ATHLETIC 
AND PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR 
SHOULD GET ACTIVELY BACK OF 

THIS GREAT MOVEMENT 
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PLACE YOUR MORAL SUPPORT 
BACK OF THIS WORTHY AND 
FY COMPREHENSIVE PLAN— 


To stimulate Municipalities to solve the 

| youth problem through more organized play 

To develop more and greater Industrial 
Sports Programs 


To encourge better physical and mental Public 
L | Health through active participation in sports 


To educate the general public to the vital truth that 


N * 
“IT PAYS TO PLAY” 
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F t DAYS TO Play 
National Sporting Goods Ass’n 


612 N. Michigan, Chicago John Hatton, Ex. Sec. 
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Entirely new lasts and patterns. Permits full free action 
and still gives the support you want. When you put your 
foot into the shoe it fits all over . . . doesn’t bind any- 
where ... hugs the heel. . . hugs around the ankle. . . 
fits perfectly under the arch . . . gives the toes room, not 







too much but just enough. 


J, SPOT-BILT Track and Field Shoes 





POT-BILT HEEL SNUGGER 
SIDE EYELETS 
nd What They Accomplish 






ng the shoe from second-to-top eyelet, then 
ugh side eyelet and back through top eyelet, as 
nin the diagram at right, assures: 





* Snug fit at all times. 
¢ Prevents shoe from slipping off at heel. 
* No bind on the Achilles tendon. 


* No pressure on the internal cuneiform, 
more commonly called the “instep 


knuckle.” 





Spot-Bilt development is the result of constant 
rimentation by our research staff—experiments 
e possible through the co-operation of several 
university coaches. 





Suggestion. to coaches: 


For complete information, get in touch with the 
authorized Spot-Bilt distributor serving your area, or 


write direet to us. 


. WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. ¢ 1635 Augusta Blvd. © CHICAGO 
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Advanced Triples Balancing 


by Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois; 
Director of Gymkana Troupe and Varsity Gymnastics 


TRIPLES act should not last more 

than five minutes to be most ef- 

fective. It is much better to cut 
an act short than to carry it on to the 
point of monotony. It is also important 
in staging a triples act that the perform- 
ers learn how to style properly; however, 
too much styling is as bad as not enough 
styling. An opportunity should be given 
after the execution of each stunt for the 
audience to applaud. 


Additional Hints 


A good warm-up is needed before try- 
ing new or difficult formations. 

Movements should be slow, smooth (no 
jerks). There should be perfect control 
at all times. 

Don’t give up too easily on a trick be- 
cause it takes a long time to master some 
of them. 

There are any number of possible va- 
riations in the triples routine. Experience 
will enable the group to arrange a sequence 
of pyramids most effectively. 

Tricks should be arranged so that no 
member has to do the same type of press 
too often. 

Save a spectacular pyramid for the 
finish. 

Use only tricks which are mastered for 
exhibition work. 

Work out with professionals or other 
groups whenever opportunity arises. The 


exchange of ideas will help both your 








HIS article concludes Mr. Price’s 

treatment of Triples Balancing. In 
the next two issues, Fundamentals of 
Pyramid-Building and Ground Pyra- 
mids will be presented. The series in 
the last two years have covered the 
subjects of Tumbling and Handbalanc- 
ing. 





group and the other groups. 

Be observant for ideas in newspapers, 
acrobatic acts, magazines, in circus, vaude- 
ville, and movies. 


Advanced Triples 


Several triples have been selected for 
this article to illustrate advanced work: 
Support Front Planche with Handbalance 

on Back. 

Every effort should be made to keep 
the arms straight. The feet of the man 
in the planche position should be held 
slightly higher than his head (See Illus- 
tration 1). 


Stand on Understander’s Thighs with 
Double Wrist Grip—Top Man in 
Balance. 

The middle man should lean forward 


and the understander should lean back- 
ward. Notice the wrist clasp (See Illus- 
tration 2). 


Back Lever on Thighs—Handbalance on 
Wrists (Three Jacksons) on Table 

This trick, shown in Illustration 3, may 
be performed on tables, chairs, barrels, 
etc., as well as on the ground. 
Handbalance on Bottom Man’s Feet and 

Hands. 

The balancer on the feet presses first. 
The man on the hands may kick or press 
up into his position. In all this ground 
work, the bottom man should force his 
scapulae against the mat in order to pre- 
vent rolling. Another pyramid may be 
built with a handbalance on the knees in- 
stead of on the feet (Illustration 4). 
Three-High Standing. 

After a three-high standing (Illustra- 
tion 5) is mastered, the performers are 
ready for spectacular and more dangerous 
stunts. There are various methods of 
building the three-high. The middle man 
should keep in mind his position on the 
underman’s shoulders. The simplest 
method is to mount to a stand from the 
front on the middle man’s feet. Then he 
should climb around to the back by step- 
ping to the hand of the middle man and 
grasping his other hand behind his head. 
The topmounter’s other hand must be 
used on the middle man’s head to aid in 
the lift. 

Another way to mount is from behind, 
springing from a fourth man’s shoulders. 
In this case, the fourth man gives a pitch. 
The top man holds the hands of the mid- 
dle man and assists him up by pulling on 
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the hands. 

Another mount from the front is for the 
top man to reach up to the middle man’s 
hands, crossing his arms; then step into 
one of the bottom man’s hands which can 
be free for a second. As the top man goes 
up, he goes around behind. The top man 
must jump, the bottom man giving him 
as much push with the hands as possible, 
while the middle man has to lift. This 
trick cannot be done slowly and requires 
much practice. It is a very spectacular 
mount. 

There is still another mount: From a 
three-high sitting, the middle man stands 
up. This is accomplished by the middle 
man putting one foot in the bottom man’s 
hand while he gets the other foot on the 
bottom man’s shoulder; then, the stand- 
ing up merely depends on the strength of 
the middle man’s legs. The same proce- 
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dure is followed to get the top man in a 
standing position 
There are several other possible ways to 
gain a three-high, but these are the easiest 
and most often used. 
Three-High with Top Man on Thighs of 
Middle Man. 
A three-high with top man on the thighs 
of the middle man is accomplished quite 


easily from a three-high standing. ‘The 
top man sits down, puts his feet on the 
thighs of the middle man, and stands up 
so that the middle man can duck his head 
to the rear (Illustration 6). The middle 
man compensates his balance backward as 
the top man leans forward into position. 

Three-High with Top Man in Swan Po- 

sition. 

A three-high with the top man in a swan 
balance is more difficult. The top man 
faces the opposite way while standing on 
the middle man’s shoulders. By grasp- 
ing the middle man’s wrists, he can make 
the trick easier. After he is balanced, he 
can extend his arms in the swan position 
(Illustration 7). 

Three-High with Top Man in Handbal- 
ance Position. 

A three-high witn top man in 3 hand- 
balance is a very difficult stunt and should 
not be attempted until all members feel 
they are prepared. The top man can press 
from a stand or from a half lever position, 
depending on which method proves easier 
for him. 

Two-High on Feet of Under Man. 

In the two-high, shown in Illustration 8, 
the middle man must be accustomed to 
standing on the feet of the under man. It 
is better to jump to the foot-to-foot posi- 
tion, although it is possible to climb into 
the position. The third man stands on the 
underman’s hands which are on the floor. 
The middle man pulls him up, the bottom 






man assisting, so that he can stand on the 
top of the middle man’s feet. The mount 
to the middle man’: shoulders is the same 
is the first method given for attaining a 
three-high standing. All the other three- 
high tricks are possible, but the mounters 
should keep in mind the fact that the base 
is smaller because the bottom man can- 
not move as he can in the three-high 
standing position. The moment that there 
is much leaning forward or backward, the 
top man must Jump. 

The author wishes to thank John Cress 
and other members of the Gymkana 
Troupe for their assistance in the prep- 
aration of these articles on triples balanc- 
ing. 





Goal Throwing in Water Polo 


OAL throwing is without a doubt 
one of the most important phases 
of the game of water polo. With- 

out players who have the ability to shoot, 
a team cannot hope to win. 

Beginners have difficulty in holding the 
ball and picking it up from the water, but 
by constant practice over a period of time 
they can develop their ball-handling tech- 
nique to a high degree of efficiency. Good 
players know how to lift the ball easily 
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| By James R. Smith 


Swimming Coach, Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton, California 
















Illustration 2 


from the water and play it further by 
light movements of the wrist and finger 
tips. They are even able to catch the ball 
and pass it on without letting it touch the 
water. 

The modern throwing technique depends 
less on the strength of the shoulders and 
upper arms than on the speed and accu- 
racy of throwing with the loose wrist and 
elbow joint. The power in this latter type 
of throw comes from the forearm and hand 
muscles. All movements in handling and 


throwing the ball must be carried through 
in a light and elastic manner. The move 
ments must not be stiff and cramped 


Necessary Requirements of 
Throwing Technique 


1. Learn to throw quickly and unex- 
pectedly. 2. Raise accuracy in shooting 
to a maximum. 3. Give the opponents as 
little opportunity as possible of interfer- 


Illustration 3 
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ing with the throw. 4. After mastering 
the fundamentals, practice shooting from 
ywnder game conditions 

Among the different types of shots to 
be learned, either the right or left-hand, 
are the following: front shot; front lay- 
out shot; back lay-out shot; side-arm 
shot; eatch shot; backhand shot; push 
shot; bounce shot: scoop shot: bat shot: 
scoop and bat shot; tip shot; shove shot. 


The Front Shot 


The plain front shot is used by most 





Illustration 4 
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players to good advantage. It is perhaps 
the most natural shot, but it is admittedly 
the easiest to hlock 

From a vertical or treading-water pos! 
tion, the hand is placed on the underside 
of the ball. The ball is raised upward and 
backward until it is slightly above the 
head and directly above the shoulder. 
The thumb side of the wrist rotates to- 
ward the head in a half circle as the ball 
is brought to this position. The elbow is 
held shoulder high, in a bent position, and 
the fingers are spread and relaxed. <A 
powerful scissors kick with the opposite 
hand pushing against the water raises the 
player out of the water as he completes 
the shot toward the goal. The force is 
applied to the ball by the action of the 
fingers, wrist, and forearm, while the ac- 
tion of the upper arm and shoulder does 
not enter, to a great extent, into the throw. 
The ball is placed in the desired spot by 
the guiding action of the fingers (See Il- 
lustration 1.). 


The Front Lay-out Shot 
jee) er 

For quick, accurate work close to the 
goal, especially after a dribble into scoring 
territory, the front lay-out shot is the best. 
This shot is executed with the swimmer 
in a horizontal position, on his stomach in 
the water. This is not an easy shot for 
the beginner to master, and at first it is 
difficult to get force and accuracy into it. 
A great aid in learning this throw is prac- 
tice, in the beginning, from a slight side 
position until efficiency is gradually de- 
veloped. 

From the lay-out position described 
above, the palm of the hand is placed 
under the ball and is lifted from the water 
to a height slightly above the head. At 
the same time the thumb side of the wrist 
is rotated in a half circle toward the head, 
the elbow is bent, and the hand takes a 
position behind the ball in preparation 
for the throw. A scissors kick and the op- 
posite hand pushing down on the water 
raise the body from the water as the 
ball is shot toward the goal. The action 
of the wrist and forearm gives the ball 
the necessary force and the fingers give it 
direction as it leaves the hand. The ball 
should be kept in front of the shoulder 
during the entire throw (See Illustration 
2.). 


The Back Lay-out Shot 


This is one of the most important shots 
of the game, and it is probably used more 
often by all players than any other throw. 
On approaching the ball, or after a dribble, 
the player, with his body still in a hori- 
zontal or lay-out position in the water, 
his hand, placed under the ball, rolls 
quickly on his back in preparation for the 
shot. The elbow is slightly bent. A pow- 
erful scissors kick is used together with 
the opposite hand pushing down on the 





Illustration 5 


water to raise the body from the water. 
The ball should be thrown before the arm 
reaches the shoulder height as this lessens 
the chance of interference. The wrist and 
forearm action should be used to supply 
the necessary power to the throw. When 
closely pressed by an opponent, it is best 
for the player to spin the ball in a quar- 
ter circle or half circle, before rolling 
onto his back for the shot. This is prob- 
ably the forward’s best shot. It may be 
used when he is swimming either toward 
the goal or away from it, and it may be 
attempted, as he approaches the ball or 
for a shot after a period of dribbling (See 
Illustrations 3 and 4.). 


The Catch Shot 


This shot requires a short and accurate: 
pass that allows the receiver to catch the 
ball in the air and throw it toward the 
goal, without having it touch the water. 
It is best, especially with beginners, to 
have the ball passed in a slight are, as it 
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is easier for them to catch it. As the 
player becomes more proficient, the ball 
may be passed with greater speed and in 
less of an are. 

As the ball comes through the air and 
approaches the receiver, the hand, with 
the fingers wide-spread, is raised to meet 
it. A powerful scissors kick and the op- 
posite hand pushing down on the water 
raise the body from the water at the in- 
stant contact is made. The hand is al- 
lowed to recoil to take up the force of the 
throw. Then with the motion described 














Illustration 6 








Illustration 7 


in the plain front throw, the ball is thrown 
toward the goal, before the body has had 
time to sink into the water again (See 
Illustration 5.). 


The Side-Arm Shot 


This is another possibility for a short 
shot close to the two-yard line, directly 
in front of the goal. The hand is placed 
on top of the ball and the ball is pressed 
into the water and immediately released. 
As the ball rebounds from the water, it 
sticks to the palm of the hand and allows 


the hand to get behind the ball. The 
thumb side of the wrist rotates toward 
the head to allow the hand to take th 
position. As the ball clears the water 
slightly, the pressure for the throw is ap- 
plied by the finger, wrist and forearm ac 
tion. The distance gained depends on thy 
practice given to this throwing technique 
It is usually used to surprise a goal keepe) 
who is not expecting this type of shot 
(See Hlustration 6.). 


The Backhand Shot 


This shot should seldom be used during 
a game, because the thrower does not have 
control of the direction that the ball will 
take. It may be used once in a while by 
forwards in front of the goal, when there 
is not time to use any other shot. It is 


Illustration 8 





Illustration 9 
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especially effective and unexpected, when 
a right-handed forward makes this shot 
with the left hand when in front of the 
goal and close to it. 

As the ball hits a spot on the water 
in front of the thrower, his hand is placed 
on top of it and the ball is pressed into 
the water and immediately released. As 
it rebounds from the water, the wrist of 
the player is rotated in a half circle to 
allow his hand to get back of the ball. 
Then, as the ball slightly clears the sur- 
face of the water, the wrist and forearm 
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muscles are used to flip it quickly toward 
the goal. It is best that the player does 
not use his upper arm and shoulder to 
any great extent in executing any of these 
throws, as the ball must travel a greater 
distance in possession of the thrower be- 
fore it is released. This allows more of 
an opportunity for blocking the throw by 
opponents (See Illustration 7.). 


The Bounce Shot 


This is another shot that requires a 
special kind of pass. The pass should be 
rather short and thrown in a high arc, so 
that the ball will bounce from the water. 
After a slight hesitation to allow for the 
re-bound, the body of the player is raised 
out of the water in the same manner as 
in the push shot. The hand is placed be- 
hind the ball and it is flipped into the 
goal by a wrist and forearm action (See 
Illustration 8.). 


The Scoop Shot 


This shot requires the ball to be passed 
to a spot on the water within easy reach 
of the thrower’s arm. The player making 
the shot may either face the direction 
from which the ball is passed or he may 
have one side turned toward the ball. In 
the first position, the player has the option 
of playing the ball with either hand, while 
in the latter position, only the hand that 
is closest to the ball can be used without 
additional body maneuvering. 

As the ball is about to strike the water 
within reach of the thrower, the body is 
raised from the water with a strong scis- 
sors kick. The hands are kept slightly 
under the surface of the water, and the 
instant that the ball strikes the water, 
the hand is placed under it and back of 
it, and the ball is scooped toward the 
goal. This is accomplished by the player 
following through with his hand back of 
the ball and his arm coming out of the 
water to aid in giving the ball force and 
direction. The ball may be scooped over 
the head or toward the opposite shoulder. 
If done exactly right, the ball is thrown 
toward the goal with hardly an instant’s 
pause at the spot where it touches the 
water (See Illustration 9.). 


The Push Shot 


The push shot is very effective for de- 
ceptive two or three-yard throws at the 
goal, (1) when a player is closely pressed 
by an opponent, (2) when he has maneu- 
vered himself into a chance to shoot by 
dribbling the ball into scoring territory, 
or (3) when he approaches a free ball in 
front of the goal. In any of these cases, 
the push shot is one of the best, because 
the action of the throw occurs in front of 
the shoulder, where the possibility of being 
blocked from behind is reduced to a min- 
imum. As the player finishes a dribble 
or approaches the ball, he places his hand 





Illustration 11 


on top of it, presses it lightly into the 
water, allowing his hand to assume a posi- 
tion behind it. In the process, the heel 
of the hand is rotated toward the under- 
side of the ball to allow the hand to take 
this position. As the ball clears the sur- 
face of the water, it is pushed into the 
goal by a wrist snap and forearm action 
(See Illustration 10.). 


The Bat Shot 


This shot is similar to the push shot. 
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Illustration 12 


The player, instead of allowing his hand 
to stick to the ball an instant so that it 
can be shoved into the goal, slaps it to- 
ward the goal with the palm of the hand. 
A strong flick of the wrist is used to give 
the ball the necessary force. The cross- 
field pass should be used to feed the man 
taking the shot. The shot may be varied 
by the player passing the ball high or 
close to the water. In each case, the scis- 
sors kick and the opposite hand should 
be used to raise the body from the water 
at the proper time. This is a good shot 
that may be used occasionally by a for- 
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ward when the ball is received on a pass 
from the opposite forward. It is espe- 
cially effective when executed from a free 
throw after a foul has been called (See 
Illustration 11.). 


The Scoop and Bat Shot 


When a player, dribbling in toward the 
goal is closely pursued by an opponent 
and a quick deceptive trick shot is re- 
quired, the scoop and bat throw is very 
effective. The action takes place entirely 





Illustration 13 








Illustration 14 

in front of the thrower’s shoulders and 
for this reason, the shot is hard to stop 
from the rear. It is a trick shot and will 
take the goal keeper by surprise, if it is 
attempted at just the right time. How- 
ever, it is a very difficult shot to perform, 
requires considerable practice, and should 
not be used too often. 

The dribbler should approach the goal 
as closely as possible, and as the goal 
keeper is about to jump to block the in- 
tended shot, he should place the back or 
palm of his hand under the ball. It is 
then lifted into the air slightly above the 
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surface of the water, and instantly slapped 
into the goal with the palm of the hand. 
It is illegal for the player to use the fist 
for this shot. The shot should be executed 
from a lay-out position in the water, and 
worked into the regular swimming stroke 
without the player hesitating to get set 
(See Illustration 12.). 


The Tip Shot 


This shot may be used occasionally with 
a certain degree of success, as a surprise 
shot. If it is attempted too often, its ef- 
fectiveness diminishes with the number of 
times tried. It is estimated that about 
one out of every six shots of this type is 
successful. A team cannot hope to win 
consistently by depending too much on 
this shot. 

The throw is executed by a player who 
is in a pesition in front of the opponent’s 
goal and close to it. A fast pass from a 


team mate up-field is thrown toward the 
goal as in a goal throw, but within reach 
of this hole man. The ball should be 
thrown, so as to clear the water from one 
to two feet. As the ball approaches the 
hole man, he should rise out of the water 
with a quick scissors kick and deflect the 
course of the ball by touching it with the 
palm, with the finger tips, or with the 
back of the hand. A goal may also be 
scored in this way by the player touching 
the ball with his head, feet or arms. The 
success of this shot depends upon the ball 
changing direction after being deflected 
by the forward, and upon the goal keeper 
being taken by surprise. 

Most shots of this type, executed from 
a free throw are illegal, as the ball must 
be played by two or more players with 
the palm of the hand. Touching the ball 
with the back of the hand, finger tips, or 
other parts of the body is not sufficient 
as this does not constitute handling. 


This is shown in illustration 13. 
The Shove Shot 


In a way this shot is similar to the 
catch shot, but requires a particular type 
of pass from which to execute the throw. 
It should be a short, easy cross-field pass 
in front of the goal. The player execut- 
ing the shot should either be facing the 
goal or the direction from which the ball 
is to be passed. As the ball approaches 
through the air, the player should rise 
out of the water, by a powerful scissors 
kick, with his opposite hand pushing down 
on the water. From this raised position 
his hand with wide-spread flexible fingers 
is placed behind the ball while it is still 
in the air. It is then pushed into the 
goal by a wrist and forearm action. The 
fingers guide the ball to the determined 
spot as it leaves the hand (See IIlustra- 
tion 14.). 


Play of the Defense in Ice Hockey 


tionary position. To accomplish this, the 
player must swing his hands, stick, arms, 
and shoulders quickly to the side and take 
short, quick steps to pick up the necessary 
speed (See Illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4.). 
Considerable time should be given to this 
drill every day. Which defense position 
he should play may be decided, by discov- 
ering to which side the player can turn 
more easily and quickly. If he can turn 
more quickly toward the left, he should 
play left defense. The ideal arrangement, 
however, is for a coach to have a player 
who shoots right, play right defense, if 
possible, as this facilitates his attacking 
strength especially in the new five-man 
style of offensive hockey (See Illustra- 
tions 5 and 6.). It is an excellent plan 
for players to seek to improve their turn- 
ing ability on their weak side, as oppo- 
nents will quickly observe any weakness 
and capitalize on it. 

It is vital that the defense be proficient 
in the use of the legal body-check. They 
should be taught to forget the puck en- 
tirely in acquiring this skill. It is a good 
plan for them to practice several days 
without a hockey stick in their hands, so 
as to enable them to forget the puck more 
easily. The value of body-checking is 
easily seen when it is pointed out that, if 
the defense player attempts to get the 
puck and misses, which is often the case, 
the carrier gets by him and is in position 
to score. On the other hand, if the body- 
check is used, it does not matter whether 
the puck gets through or not, as there 
is no player to put it in the goal. The 
forward line can try to intercept the puck 
on passes by the opponents as they still 
have the defense behind them, but the de- 
fense should rarely do this, for if they 
miss, it is an almost certain goal. In 
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(Continued from page 17) 


using the body-check, it is important to 
employ only the upper part of the trunk 
from the head to the hips, above the 
knees of the opponent. It is also impor- 
tant that the defense player does not take 
more than two fast steps toward the op- 
ponent, charge him from the rear, or cross- 
check him (See Illustrations 8, 9 and 10.). 

As the puck-carrier advances, the de- 
fense man must remember never to dive 
toward him. This would make it easy for 
the carrier to swerve quickly to one side 
and eliminate the defense player from the 


Illustration 8 shows a shoulder-check by 


the defense player. This is illegal because 
the player’s stick is held so that it will trip 
or hold the puck-carrier. If the defense 
player’s stick were behind the puck-carrier, 
the check would be legal. 


play. Instead, he should wait until the 
earrier indicates in which direction he is 
going to move and then skate quickly to- 
ward him with quick running steps, as de- 
scribed above. It is important for the 
defense, if possible to turn the attack to- 
ward the side of the rink, where the dan- 
ger of scoring is greatly lessened. When 
watching the approach of a carrier, it is 
necessary for the player to wateh his hips. 
It is much more difficult to make any 
fake with the hips than it is with the 
head, shoulders, or with the puck, all of 
which are favorite maneuvers used by 
clever forwards to deceive an opposing 
defense player. In teaching the defense 
player to watch the hips it is also worth- 
while to teach him something about split 
vision or the art of seeing more than one 
thing at a time. By use of this art, the 
defense player can also see the puck and, 
in addition, he can observe what other op- 
ponents are in the immediate vicinity of 
the play. All of this helps the defense 
decide what he will do at that particular 
time. 

The defense must learn how to poke- 
check. This is the process of lunging out 
with the stick and poking the puck away 
from a carrier. Some players become so 
proficient at this, that they succeed in 
picking up the puck quickly and thus get 
the jump on the opponents. In using this 
poke-check or its variation, a quick sweep 
of the stick to one side or the other,’ it is 
very important to use what is called the 
long stick (See Illustration 11.). This 
means that the stick is held at the end 
of the handle and the player reaches out 
the full length of his arm and sweeps the 
blade of the stick in a wide are across the 
path of the disk, as it comes into range. 
The first attempt usually results in failure 
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Illustration 9 shows an illegal knee and 
leg trip by a defense player. 





Illustration 10 shows a cross-checking by 


a defense player. This is dangerous and 
illegal. It calls for a minor penalty of two 
minutes. 


because many times the player does not 
use the full sweep of his stick and arm, 
or his timing is poor on the execution of 
the sweep. As the player finishes his 
sweep, he can also swing his body around 
toward the opponent and thus check him 
much better with this added impetus 
gained through his sweep. Some defense 
players go even farther and sweep the 
stick from side to side, as the attacker 
comes toward them. This is apt to cause 
the carrier to commit his direction earlier, 
which then makes it easy for the defense 
player to head him off or take the puck 
from him. 

The normal position of the defense play- 
ers is about ten feet inside the neutral 
zone in the middle of the rink with a 
space of about ten feet between them 
(See Illustrations 6 and 7.). Of course, 
if the puck is at the far end of the rink, 
they can proceed up the rink and then, 
when the attack comes toward them, they 
can begin skating backwards. The mo- 
mentum picked up here will aid them 
when they have to turn to one side or 
to the other to break up the attack. It 
is a good plan for them not to retreat too 
quickly or too far back over their blue 
line. First of all, if they retreat too far, 
they will draw too close to the goalie thus 
obstructing his vision. But far more im- 
portant, they will allow the attacking cen- 
ter to get into his attacking zone where 
he can stop, and then, when the defense 
players move forward to take the puck 
from him, he can pass it through them 
to one of his forwards who has slipped 
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around behind them. The final reason for 
not retreating too close to their goal is 
that it permits the opponent to shoot from 
close in, making it difficult for the goalie 
to stop the shot. The correct place to stop 
the attack is right on the blue line and, 
as the defense retreats, this fact should be 
kept prominently in mind. 

The defense players should seek to co- 
ordinate their efforts early in the season 
and to become familiar with each other’s 
style of play. They should learn to back 
each other up and to cover up each other’s 
weaknesses, as far as possible. They 
should move up and down the ice as a 
unit, depending upon the position of the 
puck. When a carrier is attempting to 
circle around them, the player nearest the 
carrier should turn quickly and pick up 
speed to close in on the puck-carrier to 
check him, and his team mate should turn 
and skate diagonally to the rear to head 
off and intercept the opponent, if he suc- 
cessfully gets by the first defense player 





Illustration 11 shows a defense combination 
illustrating the long-stick sweep as the puck- 


carrier comes into range. As the players 
sweep the stick in the direction in which the 
puck-carrier goes, they also swing their bodies 
into his body, thus checking him. 


(See Illustrations 1, 2, 3 and 4.). It is 
important for the defense to know when 
to body-check and when not to do so. If 
one player is advancing alone with the 
rubber, it is sometimes a good trick to 
have the defense spread unusually wide, 
to lure the opponent into thinking that he 
can split the defense, and then, when it 
is too late for the carrier to see his mis- 
take, he finds himself wedged between the 
defense which has quickly closed the open- 
ing (See Illustrations 12 and 13.). How- 
ever, if there are two forwards attacking 
with the puck, the defense should attempt 
to turn the attack toward the side of the 
rink. They should stay together as a unit 
until the carrier commits his direction or 
passes the puck. Then they should either 
body-check the carrier, or instantly skate 
to whichever side the puck has gone. The 
most difficult position, in which the de- 
fense can be, is that in which there is a 
complete forward line of three attackers, 
sweeping down the ice with the disk. Here 
again it is important for the defense to 
force the attack toward the side, but in 
this case it is impossible for them to play 
man-to-man or to body-check successfully. 


The best plan is for the defense to keep 
parallel, as they retreat and to try, if pos- 
sible, to make the attacker pass early and 
thus confine their attack to one side ot 
the rink, where it is relatively easy to sto) 
it. One way to accomplish this is for the 
defense men to wave their sticks from 
side to side to disconcert the attackers; 
another way is to pretend to dive out for 
the puck or to poke-check it. 

The defense should be alert to discover 
which way the opponents usually cut 
when approaching with the puck. Certain 
players, and often very good ones, get 
into the bad habit of always cutting in 
the same direction. Consequently, early 
in the game this should be observed and 
used to advantage. There are many little 
tricks in this category such as noting the 
type of shot used by the attackers, wheth- 
er they take a long time to shoot or 
whether they use the snap shot or baby 
the puck a great deal. A good defense 
player will always try to prevent an op- 
ponent from getting his shot off by speed- 
ing up his play. If it is impossible to stop 
the actual start of the shot, it is a good 
“idea to hurry the opponent into shooting 
before he is ready, thus spoiling his aim 
and taking away much of the power of 
the shot. However, if it is impossible to 





Illustration 12—The defense players have 
purposely spread widely apart te invite the 
puck-carrier to skate between them. Note 
how they are intently watching his move- 
ments to discern as quickly as possible which 
way he intends to go. 





Illustration 13 shows that the puck-carrier 
has taken the lure and has attempted to split 


the defense. Note how effectually the de- 
fensive men have him trapped with their 
bodies, giving him a severe body-check with 
their shoulders. 
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One of the most difficult things to teach 
young defense players is that of covering 
the opponents in front of the goal. Usually 
when the defense men force the attack 
to the side or to one corner of the rink, 
the first instinct of both of them is to go 
right in after the puck. This is fatal, as 
the attacker will then pass the rubber 
out to a team mate and a goal will re- 
sult. Instead of allowing this to happen, 
the defense player on the side in which 
the puck is located should go in after it, 
while the other should look up instantly, 
see which opponent is in the best posi- 
tion to receive a pass and score, and im- 
mediately cover him. In covering an op- 
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his opponent and the puck but, in that 
case, he must keep turning around to see 
where his opponent is, thus taking his 
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Are College Athletics Commercial 
and Is it Necessary to Subsidize 
Athletes to Produce a 
Winning Team? 


cation, we presented a statement of 
facts regarding the administration of 
athletics at the University of Minnesota. 
In this article we shall discuss the depart- 
ment of athletics and physical education 
at the University of California, another 
of the large universities that possess huge 
stadia, that have taken in large sums of 
money at football games and have won 
consistently over a long period of time. 
Although my purpose in getting infor- 
mation about the University of California 
was to find out just what part football 
plays in college life at that institution, 
one of the four largest universities in the 
country, I found that the primary em- 
phasis was not on the size of the gate re- 
ceipts for nine fall Saturdays but on the 
scholastic attainment of its faculty. 


|: the November issue of this publi- 


The Academic Standing 


Here are the facts of which they are 
proud. Four years ago the American 
Council on Education in Washington, D.C., 
with the cooperation of a score or more 
of learned societies, sent questionnaires 
out to several thousand of America’s great- 
est scholars, asking each of these distin- 
guished men to designate the institutions 
that he considered to be distinguished or 
adequate in his own field of teaching. 

Returns from these questionnaires 
showed the University of California to be 
one of the highest ranking institutions in 
the country. As regards the number of 
distinguished departments alone, the sur- 
vey showed California to be second only 
to Harvard. 

The rating of the leaders is shown be- 
low: 

In passing from the academic to the 
athletic picture, we find the University 
of California not unlike the other great 


By John L. Griffith 


universities. A great interest in sports is 
found in many California universities and 
colleges. This may be attributed partly 
to weather conditions. In football, which 
will be our main interest in this article, 
there are few Saturdays when bad weather 
keeps the crowds away. Attendance ranks 
favorably with that in any other confer- 
ence or, perhaps, is better than in most 
conferences. 

Spirited competition and rivalry bring 
about insistence for winning teams, but 
certainly in the case of California there is 
no evidence of the evils thaf today’s critics 
of football are ascribing to the large col- 
leges with championship teams. 

One of the most common charges lev- 
eled against universities and colleges with 
winning football teams is that of recruit- 
ing athletes. The implication of the word 
as interpreted in the public mind runs the 
range from simple persuasion to outright 
offers of cash. 

It would be rather surprising if alumni 
of any college or university did not at- 
tempt to persuade outstanding students 
to attend the school of their own choice, 
and the students thus recruited are more 
often just the plain run of the mill va- 
riety than boys with outstanding athletic 
records. 

The truth of the matter is, it is in the 
field of scholastic attainment that the Uni- 
versity of California may be adjudged 
most guilty of this great crime of recruit- 
ing. The Berkeley institution through its 
alumni association now offers more than 
100 scholarships each year to entering 
freshmen who have residence within the 
state. These scholarships are based on 
(1) scholastic attainment in high school, 
(2) need of help, and (3) evidence of po- 
tential leadership. For the academic year 
1936-37 a study of the records revealed 
that of 118 students who had been re- 
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cipients of these awards, only two stu- 
dents won letter awards in athletics. It 
was also revealed that one of these two 
athletic-award winners had also gone on 
to win election to Phi Beta Kappa for 
outstanding scholastic work, the chief 
basis for the original award. This, then, 
is recruiting at its best. 

That is one side of the picture. It is 
obvious to all, that enthusiastic alumni 
and those connected with the athletic pro- 
gram at any university attempt to per- 
suade the high school star that his college 
has far more advantages than any other. 
This is only human nature at work. The 
seeking out of athletes becomes an evil 
only when special inducements and fa- 
vors, cash or otherwise, are offered to the 
athlete trying to make up his mind. 

The University of California does not 
offer nor does it approve of offering spe- 
cial rewards to the boy of recognized ath- 
letic prowess. The university believes 
that the athlete should be given the op- 
portunity, and helped if necessary, to find 
legitimate part-time employment. The 
university feels this way about all of its 
students, and to this end operates a Bu- 
reau of Occupations which last year filled 
8,500 part-time jobs for students. Miss 
Vera Christie, a trained personnel worker 
who directs the University’s Bureau of 
Occupations, estimates that at California 
seventy-five per cent of the undergraduate 
male students need some kind of part-time 
employment to help finance their way 
through college. 


Employment for Athletes 


Football players are no exception to this 
rule. Thirty-nine players were listed on 
the 1938 California varsity roster. Of this 
number all but four players hold part- 
time jobs during the school year. Their 
jobs are the ordinary ones that any col- 
lege boy might hold. This is what thirty- 
five of the thirty-nine football players on 
the California football team did this fall 
to help pay their expenses: service station 
work, 3; garage attendants, 4; janitorial 
work, 5; clothing-store salesmen, 4; house 
managers, 2; waiting on table, 3; milk 
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company representative, 2; drug store| 


work, 1; gardener, 1; soda fountain dis- | 
penser, 1; and salesmen representing va- | 
rious concerns and businesses, 9. | 
The average wage earned by these boys | 
is 40 cents an hour; the average monthly | 
income from these jobs amounts to $20.00 | 
a month. Jobs are furnished in almost all 
cases by private employers in the San 
Francisco bay region and any employer | 
not satisfied with the work being done is 
requested to dismiss his student employee. | 
This is a far ery from stories so often cir- | 
culated about boys getting $50.00, $75.00 | 
and even $100.00 or more a month for | 
raising or lowering the window shades in | 
some classroom, or running a lawn-mower 
once a week through a 2-4 plot. 


Scholarships Available 


The University of California has no 
athletic scholarships as such. There are 
awarded annually, however, the proceeds 
of the Andrew L. Smith Memorial Schol- 
arship fund. These scholarships, made | 
possible through money left by California’s 
famous “Wonder Team” coach, are avail- 
able only to senior students. Four seniors 
on the 1938 squad received $185.00 each. 
These scholarships can hardly be con- 
strued, therefore, as an inducement for a 
high school student to attend the univer- 
sity. They, in fact, have been approved 
by the Pacific Coast Conference. The uni- 
versity had available for the year 1938-39, 
334 scholarships offered to students in the 
university in open competition, outstand- | 
ing scholarship in almost all cases being | 
the chief requisite. In no instance during | 
the fall of 1938 was one of these scholar- | 
ships made available for any football | 
player on the varsity squad. 

During the past four years, which pe- 
riod constitutes the regime of Leonard B. 
Allison, present head football coach, the 
University of California football teams 
have made an enviable record in competi- 
tion in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
During those four years California has 
won the Pacific Coast Conference football 
championship once and tied for the title 
on two occasions. Over the period of four 
years, California has lost only five confer- 
ence games, or an average of 1144 games a 
year, which stands as the best record of 
any Pacific Coast Conference team. 


The Personnel of California Football 
Squads Are Californians 


This record was made with football 
squads, the personnel of which was made 
up of players whose homes were in the 
state of California. It is the rare excep- 
tion to the rule to find any one but Cali- 
fornia players on California football teams. 

Official university figures show that out 
of the total student enrollment, 1,852, or 
118% of students at the university, are 





from out-of-state. During the past two 
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That for the latest authoritative scientific 


findings and developments in sports, the 
American Public naturally looks to the Re- 
search Department of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Spalding’s Research Department is to the 
field of sport what the research laboratories 
and proving grounds of great automobile 


manufacturers are to the automotive field. 


Y. Ywalding leat 
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MEDART 


Priced lower than the conver 
tional Friction-Brake type. 






Approximately 66% lower price. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed by “Medart”’ 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


National Sports Equipment Co. 
360-370 Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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years while California was either winning 
or tying for the conference championship, 
there has been only one out-of-state player 
on the squad. Over a longer period, a 
check of the squad rosters reveals that in 
the past ten years there have been only 
seven out-of-state football players on Cali- 
fornia varsity teams. 

Certainly the charge that large univer- 
sities with winning football teams must 
recruit their players from distant states 
and from the nation’s leading high school 
teams is shown in a ridiculous light by 
these figures. 

It might interest the average football 
critic to be told that football coaches and 
graduate managers at the University of 
California are employed by a committee 
composed mainly of students who serve as 
the elected or appointed representatives 
of California’s large student body. 

Unlike many other colleges, the Uni- 


| versity of California has no athletic asso- 


ciation proper. Instead, a student associa- 
tion, known as the Associated Students of 


| the University of California, sponsors all 





athletic events. Intercollegiate and other 
sports’ contests are but part of the many 
activities sponsored by the association. 
Publications, dramatics, forensics, women’s 
athletics and all other organized extra- 
curricular activities are under the spon- 
sorship of this student organization. 

In the interests of good business, af- 
fairs of the association are carried on by 
a general manager, who must always be a 
graduate of the university. The general 
manager always acts subject to the ap- 
proval of, or upon the voted authority, of 
the student dominated executive commit- 
tee, which derives its authority from pow- 
ers delegated to the student government 
by the President of the university. 

Funds derived from all student activi- 
ties are received and administered by the 
Associated Students. Football, as is the 
case in most colleges, annually yields the 
greatest profit, although other non-ath- 
letic activities, such as the student store 
and student publications, bring in yearly 


profits to the association. 

Physical assets of the Associated Stu- 
dents include a stadium built at a cost of 
$1,400,000.00, a student union building and 
a publications building, costing in the 
neighborhood of $500,000.00, athleti 
fields costing $1,250,000.00 and other fa- 
cilities which bring the total physical as- 
sets of the association to a figure approxi- 
mating $3,500,000.00. 

Indebtedness of the association at the 
present time amounts to $173,000.00, and 
of this amount $150,000.00 was recently 
expended for the reconstruction of the 
student union building. The remaining 
$23,000.00 is owing on the $1,250,000.00 
athletic field development contracted in 
1930. Since the average yearly net profit 
of the association has been more than 
$100,000.00 during the last ten-year pe- 
riod, the soundness of the financial struc- 
ture of the association is apparent. No 
charge has ever been aimed at the univer- 
sity that winning teams are a necessary 
evil to pay off any huge indebtedness, 
since the association is a thoroughly sol- 
vent institution. 

For more than a decade, football has at- 
tracted huge crowds to California’s Me- 
morial Stadium. Big attendances mean 
big receipts, and football naturally con- 
stitutes the bulk of the association’s in- 
come. 

Since football receipts normally bring in 
from 60 to 70 per cent of the net profits 
of the association, the erroneous view- 
point has spread that money derived from 
this source is used solely to further the 
promotion of this sport. Records show 
this to be far from the case. 

At the Berkeley institution, students 
and public alike are not required to guess 
how the money that comes into the asso- 
ciation’s coffers is spent. All that one has 
to do is to read the annual report. The 
constitution of the Associated Students 
makes it mandatory that a yearly report 
of the activities of the association be pub- 
lished with a detailed financial statement. 

Below, is printed in condensed form the 


PROFITS 


EE Sena cues neaennh Ameen amie $206,591.70 
General student body ..........ccsc000. 45,023.15 
a a ts ta 15,567.19 
bi ca caennhemecedennaas 10,166.95 
Cafe and field concessions................ 6,081.00 
SE rere ee er $283,429.99 
LOSSES 
Stephens Union Building ................. $30,679.55 
Miscellaneous activities ................... 11,738.89 
TE cc peed tiebhannechenesetee sce 1,735.77 
Eshleman Memorial Building ............. 4,593.36 
Women’s Athletic Association ............. 2,397.87 
CE C6006 ten een eee baetdae beat aula 2,011.44 


ee 


$ 53,146.88 
$230,283.11 
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profit-and-loss statement for the year 
1937-38: 

Lack of space prevents the printing of 
the more detailed statement. In regard 
to football, however, the statement shows 
that football profit, excluding the Rose 
owl game, amounted to $299,425.61 after 
suarantees to visiting teams had been paid 
and deductions made for direct expenses. 
This profit in turn carried losses in other 
major athletic activities to the following 
amounts: baseball, $6,308.95; basketball, 


$4,478.49; crew, $28,610.04, and track, 
$8,082.39. Losses of minor sports activi- 


ties for the past year amounted to $10,- 
929.47, an increase due to an expansion of 
the minor sports’ program. 

This, then, clearly shows where part of 
the football income goes. Besides carry- 
ing the major sports’ activities, football 
income supports the minor sports such as 
feneing, golf, gymnastics, handball, ice 
hockey, riflery, rugby, skiing, soccer, swim- 
min, tennis, water polo, and wrestling. 

In addition to the regular sports’ pro- 
eram the university has for a number of 
years sponsored a program of intramural 
sports, jointly financed by the Associated 
Students and the university through the 
department of physical education. Two 
objectives have been stressed in the in- 
tramural program: first, beneficial ath- 
letie competition for every interested uni- 
versity student; second, creation of new 
interest and actual participation by stu- 
dents not skilled in sports. No attempt is 
made to acquire the finesse or to keep the 
training necessary for varsity teams. 
Pleasure, wider social contacts and the 
character built from friendly competion in 
skill and strength are considered more im- 
portant in the intramural program. 

Here, then, are the aims and objectives 
of California’s huge intramural program, 
a program in part made possible by re- 
ceipts from what the football critics label 
“as a huge ugly monster devouring re- 
ceipts and disgorging them in the form of 
dividends for the semi-professional play- 
ers who form the winning teams.” 

Several thousand students are this year 
participating in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s intramural sports program, with 
six-man football alone drawing over 400 
competitors. Other sports in the intra- 
mural program include track, baseball, 
touch football, basketball, table tennis, 
golf, softball, wrestling, swimming, boxing, 
squash racquets, badminton, squash ten- 
nis, handball, soccer, water polo, horse- 
shoes, bowling and billiards. 

This is the side of the athletic program 
seldom heard about and rarely publicized. 
And yet where there are forty players on 
the football squad there are thousands en- 
joying the benefits of the larger athletic 
program, financed by the one sport that 
for the present at least is attracting the 
large crowds and gate receipts. 

The University of California is fortu- 
nate in having for its president a man 


t 
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IN THE HANDS OF 
CHAMPIONS 





HILE the great majority 
of people play competitive 
games for fun and amusement, 
they also try to excel. And they 
have always expected excellence 
from the manufacturers of the 
equipment they use. Indeed, 
they expect, as they have every 
right to, goods that will perform 
as efficiently as the equipment 
they use in the more serious ac- 
tivities of life. In business and 
the professions, we Americans 
have learned to demand ma- 
chinery that will approach per- 
fection in standards of perform- 
ance and endurance, and the de- 
mand for perfected sporting 
goods is similar. 
Our firm, founded by men who 
knew the players’ wants from 


their own playing experience, 
was able from the start to meet 
the demand {for perfection in 
equipment. Leading players in 
the different sports recognized 
this and have consistently fa- 
vored our sports equipment 
throughout the years. 

We are proud of our record, 
but prouder still of the fact that 
our reputation for the finest in 
sports equipment remains un- 
impaired and that that equip- 
ment, approaching perfection in 
performance and endurance is 
found today, as from the begin- 
ning, in the hands of champions. 

The men who know the game 
best also know the equipment 
which enables them to play it at 
their best. 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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ATHLETIC 


HEADQUARTERS 


Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


IN CHICAGO 











4, vise HOUSE ON 
aes THE ROOF 





HOTEL ; ig. =253 1700 ROOMS 
\ SHERMAN ee We ; 4 1700 BATHS 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 
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who competed in intercollegiate sports and 
who takes a sane view of athletics. No 
better summary of the situation at the 
University of California can be given than 
these words of California’s President Rob- 


ert Gordon Sproul. THE SKIER 


President Robert Gordon Sproul’s Atti- 
tude Toward Athletics 


Says Dr. Sproul, “Intercollegiate ath- AND 
letics represent to me an interest that is 
real and vivid, a phase of its life which 
binds the university into a social and 
spiritual unit. The thrill of physical Ch HOCKKY PLAYER 
prowess, the influence of clean sportsman- ) 
ship, the healthy rivalry of well-matched 
and traditional opponents, the pageantry 
of great assemblages, are part of the herit- 
age of our race and a rich part of the 
color and enthusiasm of our American 
universities. I would not consider elimi- 


O 





are particularly vulnerable to injury, often sustaining 


nating them, no matter how efficient an painful bruises, as well as sprains, strains, abrasions and 
educational program might hereby be 
evolved. Frankly, I would be afraid of other damages to the tissues. 
the kind of men and women who would be 
MS = ay & pengrens Cus Gonetuses. In such cases there is nothing better than a first-aid 
ut when I say these things I am as- : 
HS suming other ese of I sq assuming that dressing of comfortably hot Antiphlogistine, applied 
the teams enga in the contest are in : Baad . , os 
oe mies PP egy nec Tee about 14 inch thick, direct to the injured parts, 
30 from which they come, not a group ol ; a 
professional athletes hired by well-meaning Antiphlogistine is antiseptic, decongestive, pain-reliev- 


but misguided alumni and friends. Over 
California’s student athletes I can work 
myself into a fit of almost sophomoric inflammation, swelling and discoloration, which gen- 
enthusiasm, but professional football play- 
ers, whatever uniform they wear, leave 
me cold and unconcerned. No matter 
what others may do, | believe that Cali- Sample to trainers, coaches and athletic directors. 
fornia teams should continue to be made 
up of genuine students who have been at- 
tracted to our campus in a normal way + 2 2 
and not by subsidies, scholarships, and A | tl h lo ij i Sil ne 
special inducements. In other words, I 
want the teams for which I cheer—win, 
lose, or draw—to be a natural outgrowth 
of the university which I love, and not a 
group of gladiators who have gathered THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. C0. 
where the pay is best. 1 1 
mh ct I want California’s teams to 167 Varick Street ee eee 2 8 New York City 
be made up of men whose primary pur- 
pose in coming to the university is to get 
an education, not to take part in a show, 
and who are actively enlarging the bound- 
aries of their knowledge and understand- an 
ing of the world, with football secondary i | ‘ol [ iy D 
and supplemental to that main business. - j IP J P r a a ol i cl I P 
Therefore, it seems to me contrary to any - 
sound university policy and to the best in- ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 
terests of intercollegiate athletics to relax 
standards so as to admit or to retain ath- 350 NoRTH CLARK STREET Se 
letes or to send teams traveling about the eee ote 
country in the middle of the regular uni- 
versity term, as if their studies were of 
T S comparatively minor importance. 
“Intercollegiate athletics may count 
upon my hearty support and encourage- 
) ment as long as they live up to these 


ing and repair-stimulating and is an aid to relieving the 


erally accompany athletic injuries. 
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standards, of which, too, I believe the 
great majority of our students and alumni 
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approve. I ask the alumni to support my 
position by refusing to take any part in 
attracting high school athletes improp- 
erly or in subsidizing them while in the 
university. The record of the best insti- 
tutions shows that neither subsidizing nor 
recruiting is essential to college sport.” 


Set-Plays in Basketball 


(Continued from page 12) 


plaining to his boys the reasons why this 
or that was done; for instance, this player 
cut for the hole before the ball was ready 
to come to him; that player did not fake 
a cut somewhere else before he made the 
real cut; that pass was intercepted by 
the defense, because it was made before 
the receiver had deployed his defensive 
man into the right position. The boys 
will ask the coach, “When do I do this?” 
“Where do I go?” The result is they 
have become automatons. 

1 heartily advocate the principle of a 
coach letting his boys, with suggestions 
from him now and then, work out their 
own set-offense. They will take pride 
in it, will continually show a coach a new 
phase of the play that their opponents 
will not be able to detect. The play is 
adapted to them, because it originated 
from their own natural actions. Further- 
more, a coach will never have the reaction 
from his squad that he is trying to force 
something on them, that they cannot 
understand. 

Here at Lanier we have played our own 
set-offense for sixteen years and won nine 
state championships and were runners-up 
three times. This means that only four 
vears out of the sixteen, we have not 
played for the championship. Our offense 
has differed from year to year, but it has 
always had the basic principle of the set- 
offense and the slow-break, the changes 
being made by the boys themselves to 
suit their ability. 

In closing, I would like to say that I 
believe the set-offense to be the most 
intelligent and most successful type of 


basketball. 


Why We Use the 


Man-to-Man Defense 
By Ed Flint 
North High School, Denver, Colorado 


INCE this article is to be on the 

subject, “Why We Use the Man-to- 

Man Defense,” I will list a few 
things that I try to accomplish. 

One of the fundamentals that I try to 
get as finished as possible is that of indi- 
vidual and team defense. Since I have 
never been able to start basketball until 
after Thanksgiving, because of football, 
defense is practically the only thing that 
I can do much with for the first few 
games. 
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NEW POWDER 
KILLS FUNGI 


, an FOOT CONTROL becomes more thorough and 
more economical thru the development of the new fungicidal 
Alta-Co Powder in the Dolge Laboratories. This formula is new 
in the full sense of the word: it contains fungicidal chemicals 
not heretofore used in the prevention and treatment of Athlete’s 


Foot. A patent is pending. 


When Alta-Co Powder is dissolved in water, 1 pound to | 
gallon, it kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 1 minute. This 
has been demonstrated in precise mycological tests against 


vigorous, resistant strains 


of trychophyton rosaceum, try- 


chophyton gypseum, microsporon fulvum, achorion schoen- 
leinii, epidermophyton interdigitale and others. 
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Alta .Co Powder 
patent pending 


In the laboratory, this solu- 
tion also kills staphylococcus 
aureus, resistant pus organism 
often found in Athlete’s Foot 
lesions. 

Yet, Alta-Co Powder is non- 
“irritating to the normal skin— 
no more irritating to skin lesions 
than ordinary salt water. It is 
so gentle, it may even be used 
in the region of the groin. 

Alta-Co Powder is stable in 
solution. It does not break down 
in the presence of organic mat- 
ter or light. 

Alta-Co Powder is odorless. It 
is harmless to towels. 

Alta-Co Powder contains a 
tracer which lets you determine 
at a glance the failure of any in- 
dividual to use the Foot Tub. 

Alta-Co Powder is low in in- 
itial cost and economical in use. 
Report A-91 available to coaches 
and other college, preparatory 
school and high school coaches 
on request. Write for it now. 


WESTPORT, 
CONN. 
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I believe that, if a team can do a few 
things well, it will win its share of games. 
On that basis the boys and I try to figure 
out what we will work on the hardest. 

A record of the boys’ offensive and de- 
fensive performances will cause each boy 
to try hard to better his own record and 
to better the records of his team mates. 
The record, that we have a manager keep 
of all our game-shots and our opponents’ 
vame-shots makes us work hard to do our 
defensive jobs right. Below is the record: 





Attempts 
Player Field Goals Made % 
Af 24 8 333 
B, f 8 2 250 
Cie 12 6 500 
D,g 6 2 333 
E,g 12 250 
F.¢ 9 333 
Team Total 65 22 340 
Attempts 
Player Free-Throws Made % 
A,f 2 ] 500 
B, f 3 3 1.000 
C,e 
D,g = re? 
E,g 4 2 500 
F,g 4 3 750 
Team Total 13 9 682 


These charts, as well as a chart of the 
opponents, are put on the bulletin board. 
The boys find this valuable in studying 
the men to whom they are assigned. Our 
good defensive men get fun out of “kid- 
ding” our shot-crazy men for letting their 
men get shots at the basket. The boys 
do not want to trade men or screen, fig- 
uring they can handle their man better 
than anybody else. However, we do trade 
men. This is just a device which I be- 
lieve stimulates us on defensive assign- 
ments. 

The stance and drills that we use have 
all been listed many times in the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL. When we see or hear of 
a new one, we try it. We keep the feet 
spread, the knees bent with one foot ad- 
vanced, one hand between the ball and the 
basket with the other hand low and ready 
to contact the dribble or pass. Under 
game situations, we work on the 2 against 
2, 3 against 3, and 5 against 5. I think 
that it is not possible to have a good 
man-to-man defense and a good zone, so 
we have chosen the first and vary it to 
meet our opponents. If the opponents 
are poor ball-handlers and slow, we play 
them close, pick them up early and play 
for interceptions. If they are clever and 
use a set-offense, we play loose and float a 
man. In guarding a man, we try to stop 
his most logical move, and make him do 
something which is not the natural move 
for him. 
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QUALITY 





RIDDELL OFFICIAL “A” GROOVED BASKETBALL 


A molded boll that has the appearance, feel and reaction of the stitched ball. 
Bledder can be removed. 








Introductory price No. “A” ball ; .. -$10.06 
Introductory price No. 1 ball............. she ei eee 
ntroductory price No. 2 ball (smooth) eee apienhcoes- 






BASKETBALL SHOES 


No. 56—Black leather upper, black sole. Goodyear welt 
construction, shock-absorbing innersole, no sideslipping. 
Saad PES. occ cccccccccccesecescescocsscooes z 








TRACK SHOE 





Style N—A hand turned shoe made of very fine grade of 
Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a glove. Price...... $4.75 






Style S—Our finest model University shoe. A light, but 
very durable, glove-fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. Price.......---+- $6.00 









Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made of 
tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. Price......--+eseeeeececceeee $3. 






Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construction. Highest 
grade oak soles. Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two spikes 
SE CEES, onccnscentsaccacessseuededes seen $5.00 











Style J—Field or jumping shoe of a grade corr ing 
to Style S. Hes counter and two spikes in heel. Our very 
best yellowback field shoe. Price......+-+-+-e-00e -50 
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COLOR BUILDS 
ENTHUSIASM 


THE CRIMSON TIDE 


Color Makes The Headlines 
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° THE GOLDEN HORDE 
BASKETBALL Teams Look Best In Color 
SOCCER 


THE GREEN WAVE 


aaptenautd Color G Publicit 
JACKETS olor Generates Fublicity 
EMBLEMS THE RED RAIDERS 
SOFTBALL Color Creates Spirit 
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WATER POLO 


Playing and Coaching Water Polo 
12 Chapters of Detailed Information 
180 Photographs—35 Diagrams 


Chapter I—History and Devel- Chapter Vil—Center Forward 


ment of the Game Chapter Vill—The Forwards 
Chapter Il—Handling and Chapter IX—Team Offense 
Passing the Ball Chapter X—Team Defense 


Chapter ill—Goal Throwing Chapter XI—Conditioning 
Chapter |V—The Goal Guard and Training the Team 
Chapter V—The Backs Chapter Xll—Important inter- 
Chapter VI—The Center Back pretations of Rules. 


Price $2.50 


Score Books Ready in January 
The Interscholastic Swimming Score Book 
The Interscholastic Diving Score Book 
The Intercollegiate Swimming Score Book 
The Intercollegiate Diving Score Book 
The A. A. U. Swimming Score Book 
The A. A. U. Diving Score Book 
The Water Polo Score Book 


THE INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORTS PUBLISHING CO. 
Route No. 2 Box 22 Anaheim, California 

















With the exception of last year’s team, 
we have played a rather slow type ol 
game and try to keep the ball a good 


| share of the time. We find also that, to 


hold our opponents’ score down, it is 
necessary to work a great deal on rebound- 


| ing off both backboards. That, we believe, 


is one place where basketball games are 
won and lost. 

Ninety per cent of our practice consists 
of from two to five players at one end of 
the court working against an equal num- 
her on defense. We believe offense and 
defense both can best be taught unde: 
game situations. 

As I mentioned earlier in this article, 
our defense is ahead of our offense. We 
try to get along holding the opponents 


| as low as possible and getting what points 


we can on the boys’ individual ability. 
After seeing what they can do rather well, 
I try to place them in formations on the 
court where they will have opportunities 
to do what they can do well. That is the 
way that I have tried to build our offense 
and defense for the past few years. 

As I am supposed to stress defense, | 


| will list further two drills that we use. 


| 
| 


The boys work in pairs, one man shoot- 
ing from around the free-throw line or 
from a position farther out with a guard 


| between him and the basket. The guard 
| tries to force him to shoot, as he pulls 


away from the basket, in order to get the 


| shot off, but at the same time the guard 
| keeps in a position to stop him from driv- 





ing by for close-in shots. If the man gets 
his shot off, the guard wheels and gets in 
position for rebounds from the backboard. 

In the second drill, I place two guards 
on two offensive men and let them do 
everything that they can to score; they 
pass the ball out to me at the edge of the 
circle and I return it when they are open. 
The offensive men force quick trading of 
men, by cutting close or coming out far- 
ther, faking and driving in, or shooting, 
giving a guard every situation to cope 
with. The drills are about all that we 
work on to get our man-to-man defense 
going. 

To me the big advantages of man-for- 
man defense are: 1. Responsibility is 
definitely placed on each man. 2. Men 
may be matched for size and speed. 3. 
One or two good defensive men can upset 
the offense of the opponents. 





Versatile Offense Against 
Changing Defenses 


(Continued from page 8) 


can re-form and endeavor to make the 
play work on a succeeding try. It is to 
be remembered that the purpose of pass- 
ing in and out of the zone defense is to 
flatten the defense, make it retreat, so 
that the offense can shoot over it. 

Play 4, shown in Diagram 4, is the com- 
panion to Play 3. The offensive guard X5 
passes the ball to X3 and cuts for the 
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am, opposite corner, apparently to screen X2's 
} Ot man. X3 snaps the ball to X1, after 
ood X5 has cleared the passing path of X3 
» Se X1 snaps the ball back quickly to X3, 
b is who jockeys for an open position to re- 
ind- ceive it. X3 now snaps the ball to X5, 
ove, who, in the interim, has moved to his own 
are right, near the side line and about fifteen 
: feet from the end line. X5 now takes a 
ists side carom or loop shot for the basket. 
1 of X1 follows after a rebound on his own 
—- left side of the court. X2 cuts to the 
ae front and around X5’s guard, going over 
er , ; 
near the free-throw circle for rebound ° 
- center work or follow-up work. X5, for Varsity Wear 
Cle, crouching after his shot, waits and then | | Se bY) ° ° ° otters 
We darts in to follow the ball for rebound ce Stripes and (Chenulle 
ents and follow-up work on his own right side . 
nts of the court. X3 is playing cagey ball, 
lity. ready to drive either to his right or to his 7 0 0 T a A L L 
= left as the occasion demands, to receive 
the the pass. Should X3 be out of position 
hes X4 will slide for a pass-out play from Jorsoys— Football Pantsa—Hose 
the his side of the court. In this type of : 
ense offense against the zone defense, a quick 
snapping of the ball to the open man will 
e, I pay big dividends. After the play has BA S K FE T 3 A L L 
started. there should be two men back ; 
oot- on the offensive and three men up. To P 
ee give the zone defense a busy evening, the | | | | Shints—Pantsa—Warm-Ups 
lar ball should be passed accurately and 
lard ani 7 
ard | mpidly, SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 
we Play of the Defense Vanufacturers of Exclusive Knit Goods and ¢ sae aseen “ILLINOIS 
lar . . 
ua in tee: Healey 1714-20 N. DAMEN AVE. CH 











gets (Continued from page 33) . 
3 in : 
ard. In secondary school hockey and even MEDART Telesco pic GYM SEAT S 










































ards in college hockey, it is a good plan for a 
. do prospective defense player to spend a year eS e. . 
they or two on the forward line to learn to hi 
the skate properly, improve his speed, handle Ee ' 
pen. the puck, and to learn the tricks which i r a 
g of forwards use to fool defensive players. as 
far- This practice will develop faster, smarter et 
ting, and more clever defense players. 
cope There is a certainty that a great de- 
we fensive combination is a valuable asset to 
ense any good hockey team, not only because 
of its threat on the attack, but also be- 
-for- cause it gives the forwards a feeling of 
y is confidence which will make their attack 
Men much more effective and successful. 
3. 
pset 
Basketball Manual 
Fundamentals Fully Illustrated 
ist An excellent book for class room Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
work or for squad discussions. modern telescopic principle of operation . . . Oc- 
F he S pee cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus 
rom the oports Analysis Group freeing valuable floor space for class use . . . 
th of the Modern Recreation Series Easily installed in a ee well as in 
e ° . . new asiums .. «+ ne un r cent 
ie of The Chicago Park District. “Medart” built by the oldest manufacturer — 
ass Price 35 cents Sion bedaien plug agente aed 
s to Address pool equipment. 
or Modern Recreation Series Write for Catalog GS-2 
atin Sports Analysis Group 
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BASKETBALLGAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 





Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on 
basketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven't 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 





brary, do so now. 


Ward L.. Lambert 


Vv Vv Vv 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Ty pes 


of Passes. 
This —— Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 
Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— 
as what Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter I[V—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Technique 
the book of the Dribble. 
contains Chapter V— Individual Defense — General (Balance, 


Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness) —Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 


Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials — Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
rae Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 

ense. 


*Chapter VilI—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Coe IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


New Price 
$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the bocks will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


* Loose leaf chapter on Play Without the Center Tip, written by Mr. Lambert, 
sent with the book. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois | 
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QUALITY TEAMS 
need quality Floors 


PROTECTO GYM SEAL is a highly penetrating gymnasium finish with no- 
slip, no-burn features. Boundary lines and out-of-bound markings are 
available in all colors. 


PROTECTO HEAVY TRAFFIC SEAL was developed to withstand the pun- 
ishment to which classroom and hall floors are subjected daily. It comes 
in high or dull gloss finish. 


NO FUTURE SANDINGS ARE NECESSARY 


when Protecto Seals are used. The wood is always protected. No dirt 
can become embedded in its surface. 









Write for full particulars and prices. A quart trial- 

size can of PROTECTO SEAL will be sent for 50 

cents to cover postage and packing. Specify the seal 

desired. Try it on your center jump circle or a class- 
- room floor and test results. 








. M. V. HANLEY, Pres. 
Abo tdalottEes 1328 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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LEADERSHIP 


MA ATHLETIC RECONDOD/T/ONING 
When yeu place your Athletic Equipment i in the care of 
the IVORY SYSTEM to have it cleaned and recondi- 
tioned — you have intrusted it to good hands — com- 
petent hands—hands which for twenty years have been 
cleaning and repairing Athletic cater aumnd- tans the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 


During all of these years no civilian clothes or shoes have 
ever been serviced in our shops. We have been too busy 
attending to this exacting business of salvaging Athletic 
Equipment—to be bothered with Fur Coats, Men’s Suits 
or Wet Wash Laundry. 


Our imitators have been numerous and noisy—few have 

had the foresight or persistency to stick to trying to do 

one thing well—as we have. Possibly that is why the 

IVORY SYSTEM is—and always has been ‘Well Ahead 
of the Field’’: 


The Oldest—Largest and Foremost Business 
of Its Kind:in the World—“‘Truly in a Class 
by Itself.’’ 
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RECONDITIONERS Or ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
SALEM -. Massachusetts - PEABODY 
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tt ATHLETIC RECONOD/T/ON/ING 
When you place your Athletic Equipment in the care of 
the IVORY SYSTEM to have it cleaned and recondi- 
tioned — you have intrusted it to good hands — com- 
petent hands—hands which for twenty years have been 
cleaning and repairing Athletic Equipment—to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 
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During all of these years no civilian clothes or shoes have 
ever been serviced in our shops. We have been too busy 
attending to this exacting business of salvaging Athletic 
Equipment—to be bothered with Fur Coats, Men’s Suits 
or Wet Wash Laundry. 


Our imitators have been numerous and noisy—few have 

had the foresight or persistency to stick to trying to do 

one thing well—as we have. Possibly that is why the 

IVORY SYSTEM is—and always has been ‘‘Well Ahead 
of the Field’’: 


The Oldest—Largest and Foremost Business 
of Its Kind in the World—‘‘Truly in a Class 
by Itself.”’ 
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